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JOB xxxviI. 23, 24. 


Touching the Almighty we cannot find him out. He is excellent in 
power, and in judgment, and in plenty of juſtice, He will not 
affiiet. Men do therefore fear bim. He reſpectett not any that 
are wiſe of heart. 


Long and eloquent ſpeech does not uſually conclude in 

ſentences ſo remarkably broken and conciſe as theſe which 
finiſh the ſpeech of Elihu. A circumſtance, however, which will 
perhaps be accounted for. Elihu had taken upon him, with very 
good pretenſions, to be the moderator of the great diſpute between 


Job and his three friends, and in the courſe of his harangue had 


cenſured both him and them with great freedom and judgment. 
The-beginning of the. following chapter informs us, that the next 


ſpeaker was God himſelf. V. 1. Then the Lord anſivered Job out of 


the whirkoind. It is remarkable that the relator does not give us any 
deſcription of the. Deity making his approach at this time, nor ſo 
much as mentions the leaſt ſolemn interval between the ending of 
the ſpeech of Elihu, and the beginning of the ſpeech of God. But as 
ſoon as the former is concluded, it follows, without farther preface, 
' Then the Lord anſwered Job out of the whirlwind: as if the Lord had 


been viſibly preſent the whole time. And yet we read not, in any 


former part of the ſtory, that the Divine Being had before made 
any viſible approach. This may be thought a deficiency in the re- 
lator. I apprehend, however, that a cloſe attention to ſeveral 
paſſages towards the concluſion of Elihu's ſpeech will ſet this 
matter in a ſatisfactory light. I think we may perceive Elihu 


very plainly deſcribing the approach of the Divinity; and that 


this happened whilſt Elihu was finiſhing his argument, or rather, 
B perhaps, 
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perhaps, put an end to it. 11 ſo, it is a beauty in the compoſi- 
tion, that this incident of the approach of the Deity is deſcribed 
by one of the interlocutors, and not repeated in form by an inter- 
Poſition of the writer. It is proper, at leaſt, to the dramatic 


| ſpecies: in which agreeable form the incomparable author has 


delivered this authentic hiſtory, Elihu very naturally draws his 
arguments from objects at preſent around him. It ſeems, a ſtorm 
was gathering, which preceded the approach of God, and by de- 
grees denoted it, till he ſpoke out of the whirlwind. Elihu, go- 


ing on with his illuſtration of the power and ſupremacy of God, 


'adduces into his argument the preſent aſpect of the ſky, now 
lowering, and menacing a ſpeedy tempeſt. For it is well known 
that Elihu, before he concludes, gives a. fine deſcription of a ſtorm. 
And I ſubmit it as worthy of enquiry, whether .it is to be conſi- 
dered, in the uſual acceptation, as a deſcription of ſtorms in gene- 
ral, or, as 1 conceive it, of a ſtorm then preſent, which engaged 


his notice as an apt illuſtration of his argument, and was 
the ſolemn prelude to the preſence of God. With clouds, fays he, 
beo covereth the light, and commandeth it not to ſhine,” by. the cloud 


(or that cloud) ht cometh betwixt. At this alſo my beart trem- 
'Bleth, and is moved out of his place. It follows, Hear attentively 
the noiſe- of bis voice, and the ſound that goeth out of his mouth. 
i. e. Hark to that hollow blaſt of the wind, or that clap; of thun- 
"der. The' progreſs of the ſtorm is afterwards regularly deſcribed. 
It follows, Hearken unto this,, oh Fob ! fland flill, and conſider the 


© © works of God. Preſently, as we ſuppoſe, the tokens of approaching 


- Divinity growing evident, Elihu, moſt naturally, like a man, and 
like a wiſe man, expreſſes himſelf with great concern, with the 
- precipitance of anxiety natural at ſo ſolemn a juncture, (being 
fearful leſt he ſhould deport himſelf improperly in the divine 
- preſence) Teach us what we ſhall ſay unto him : for we cannot or- 
* our wr hoes by reaſon of darkneſs : by reaſon of our ignorance. 
tere In 
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In the courſe of his harangue, Elihu had ſeemed conſcious of 
his abilities. But now, in the preſence of God, he becomes 
convinced of the impertinence of human ſpeculation. Shall it be 
told him, ſays he, that I ſpeak ? If a man ſpeak (i. e. if any one of 
us preſume to ſpeak): ſurely he ſhall be fwallowed up. He adds, 
And now men ſoe not the bright light which is in the clouds ; i. e. 
which is concealed within, or beyond the clouds: but the wind 
paſſeth over and cleanſeth them or, I now perceive the wind gains 
a paſſage, and ſcatters their nitrous qualities. At this inſtant, | 
it ſeems, opening from behind the clouds, the full-blazing glory, wo 
the manifeſt token of the divine preſence, made its appearance. þ 
It is rendered in our bible, Fair weather cometh out of the north: 
The ſtorm was clearing up, and the northern quarter preſented an 
unuſual brightneſs of ſky. It ſhould properly be rendered, Gold, 
or ſplendour, or a bright luminous glory, proceedeth out of the 
north. Elihu adds, (being conſcious that it was the divine pre- 
ſence) With God is terrible majeſty. The celeſtial brightneſs moved 
onward, and Elihu has only time to finiſh his argument with 
theſe broken, ſummary remarks. Touching the Almighty we can- 
not find him out. He is excellent in power, and in judgment, and in 
plenty of juſtice. He will not aflict. Men do therefore fear him. li 
He reſpectethꝭ not any that are wiſe of heart, It follows, Then the | 
Lord anſwered Job out of the whirlwind, and ſaid, Who is this that - 
darkeneth counſel by words without W n | 


"Theſe ſentimeritk of Elihu are unqueſtionably juſt. The reproof 
with which the ſpeech of the Lord begins, is not directed to Elihu, 
but to Job. The Lord: anfivered Job aut f the whirlwind. Job's 
three friends alſo are reproved for their vindication of Providence 
upon falſe principles. But Elihu is not cenſured, His concep- 
tions are natural and ſublime. The extent of his knowledge, and 0 
the candour of his judgment, are admirable. What renders thoſe 
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words of his which I have ſelected the more valuable, is the con- 
ſideration that they were ſpoke under a ſenſe of the ſpecial pre- 

ſence of the Divinity. He does not ſpeak the low, abject lan- 

guage of ſuperſtition, nor does he diſcover the horrors of a bad 
| heart, upon the approach of the divine glory. But he ſpeaks the 
language of a great and wiſe man, whoſe mind was free and un- 
corrupt; ſenſible of the awful diſtance between the creature and 
the Creator, but nobly confident in the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
God]; perſuaded of the inadequate ability of the human mind to in- 
veſtigate the ſecrets of omniſcience, but yet not diſtruſting, as 
fallacious, the divine light in man, which ſhews him the moral 
character of his Maker. | 


It is of fingular importance to have a juſt notion of the Incom- 
prehenſibility of God. For the ſubje&t may be treated with a 
defign to miſlead. And the idea may be carried ſo far as to be 
deſtructive of all religion, ſubverſive of common ſenſe, and diſ- 
couraging to every endeavour to inveſtigate the wiſdom, grandeur, 
ang goodnedy of the diſpenſations of Providence to mankind. 


Ft The Sceptic, firſt of all, will miſrepreſent this doctrine, and 
" affirm, that all the parts of the divine character are incompre- N 
(48 benſible: inſomuch that man cannot underſtand what the qualities 

z of juſtice and goodneſs mean, when attributed to God. The confe- 
quence of which doctrine is, that God may act in direct contrariety 
to our ideas of juſtice and goodneſs, having poſſibly very different 0M 
ideas of thoſe qualities; and therefore may be juſt and good ac- . 
eording to his own view of actions, but unjuſt and malignant in ' 


the eye of man. But ſurely we will not grant, that God is in- 
comprehenſible in this ſenſe. We will not ſay, that the divine 
Mind can be malignant in the eye of any rational creature. We 
| Cannot _ allow, that there may be two oppoſite. ſorts of juſ- 
tices. 
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tice, or two oppoſite ſorts of goodneſs. What reaſon have we to 
diſtruſt the faculties with which God has endued us? What 


ground have we to ſuppoſe, that the Author of nature would 


miſlead us by a falſe light? We perceive that all the inſtincts of 


man and other animals lead on to certain gratifications, in which 
they are not deceived nor diſappointed. Hunger and thirſt find 
an infallible relief in the food which nature has provided. We 
apply to that food by inſtin&t; and we never find the inſtinct de- 
luſive. If God has not impoſed upon our ſenſes by a falſe 
inſtinct, why then ſhall we imagine that he has impoſed upon 
our underſtandings, by giving us fallacious perceptions of moral 
objects? How can we bring ourſelves to conceive that the good- 
neſs which gains our love and efteem, can be wrong or deteſtable 
in the eye of any other rational being ; or that any ſuperior ſpirit, 
of what order ſoever, can have a mind which approves and thinks 
with pleaſure of the malignancy which we by our reaſon 
condemn and fincerely abhor? We may venture then to pro- 
nounce, that our natural perceptions of morality are juſt. 
They do not depend upon the enlargement of our knowledge. 
The moſt ignorant man upon the face of the earth knows the 
difference between right and wrong, juſt and unjuſt, as well as 
the moſt learned and refined. An angel, in like manner, knows 
more than the moſt improved perſon of our ſpecies. But the 
ſuperior knowledge of the angel cannot be ſuppoſed to give him 
different perceptions of. moral - qualities, or to render that vice 


amiable in his judgment, which is execrable in the opinion of. 


the man. In ſhort, notwithſtanding the infinitely different de- 
grees of knowledge in the various orders of reaſonable beings, 
God, angel, and man muſt have a like perception of the qua- 
lities of right and wrong, juſt and unjuſt, generous and un- 
generous, kind and malignant. So that we have no reaſon to 
doubt, that we ſuffer under any deception in our ideas of the juſ- 
| tice, 
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tice, the goodneſs, the gracious diſpoſition of the great God. And 


thus far, without queſtion, his character is not incomprehenſible. 

If we did not thus far comprehend him, we could neither love, nor 
hope, nor truſt in him; man would not be capable of adoring him a 
nor could we with any ideas call him friend, or father, or good, 
or merciful, or provident. The notion of imitating God in his 
moral perfections would be the vaineſt of chimæras: we could not. 
aſcertain the meaning of his laws, though he ſhould make a pub- 
lication of them : we ſhould have no faculties to diſtinguiſh a true 
revelation from a falſe one: and we ſhould worſhip the one glorious 
and ſupreme Cauſe, with as much horror, darkneſs, and uncertainty, 
as the bewildered, ſuperſtitious pagans worſhipped the numerous 
and fantaſtic idols of antiquity. And to bring us to theſe deſirable 


points, is, it ſeems, the glory of that ſtupendous philoſophy of 


doubts, which gains the admiration of the age, diſtinguiſhed for 
its penetration, in which we have the honour to be born. 

Secondly, the falſe T heologian, 08 well as the Sceptic, abuſes 
the doctrine of the divine Incomprehenſibility. His faith being 
full of contradictions, he finds it convenient to bring all enquiries 


to a precipitate period, by exclaiming that man can have no com- 


prehenſion of divine matters. But certainly, we can mark, even 
in divine matters, a difference between things which are purely un- 
accountable, and things which are abſolutely impoſſible. If not, 
there would be no end to the abſurd and monſtrous doctrines, which 
might be propoſed to our faith on an equal footing with ſuch as 


moſt eaſily approve themſelves to our reaſon. The agreement of a 


doctrine with reaſon, would then be no ground for admitting it; nor 
its repugnancy to common ſenſe any ſufficient cauſe for rejecting it. 
Now, we readily admit the exiſtence of many things which are un- 
accountable. They may not only be poſſible, but probable, and 
even certain; and notwithſtanding we are unable to aſcertain the 
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cauſe or reaſon of them, we admit the reality of them without a 
doubt. But whatever is impoſſible, can neither be certain, nor 
probable. There is no ground on which the human underſtanding 


can admit it. Nor can any teſtimony be ſufficient to ſupport it. 
If any one therefore ſhould maintain a propoſition concerning God 


which contradicts itſelf, and conſequently is impoſſible to be true, 
it would not be ſufficient to urge, by a mean and ſhallow artifice, 
that God is incomprehenſible; becauſe a: propoſition: which con- 
tradicts itſelf cannot be true of an incomprehenſible being, any 
more than of a comprehenſible one. It would not be ſufficient, 
for example, to urge the Incomprehenſibility of God, in defence 
of any ſuch propoſitions as theſe: That God can, if he pleaſes, be 
both infinite and finite; that he can be man, or an animal; that 


he can be one perſon, and five perſons; that he can be ſupreme, 


and not ſupreme; that he can ſend himſelf from place to place, or 


be abſent from himſelf, or die and be no- Where. Theſe are con- 
tradictions; and it is as impoſſible that they ſhould be true, as that 
truth and falſhood ſhould be the ſame. It would argue a ſtrange 
weakneſs of mind to affent to ſuch propoſitions as theſe, on the 
ground of their being incomprehenſible; becauſe it is evident that 
if they are not falſe, nothing can be falſe, nor can any thing 
be proved either falſe or true. Becauſe we do not comprehend 
the nature of God, it does not follow that we are to believe con- 
tradictions of him. We do not comprehend the nature of our on 
ſouls, nor the principle of animal motion in our bodies. But I 
preſume we do not think this a ſufficient reaſon for believing con- 
tradictions of ourſelves. i What ſhould we think of the ſanity of a 


man, who ſhould tell us, that becauſe: the conſtitution of our na- 


ture is incomprehenſible, we are to believe upon that ground that 
we are a herd of oxen, or an orchard of plumb-trees, or the fallen 
angels; or that we educated our anceſtors of the fourteenth century; 

or 
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or that we are at this. inſtant in St. Peter's at Rome, or in the iſland 
of Madagaſcar ? And though it will readily be allowed, that we 
comprehend of ourſelves more than we: comprehend of God, yet 
ſtill it will be inſiſted on, that we can affirm ſome things as certainly 
of him, as any thing we can affirm of ourſelves. As for inſtance, 
you can ſay of God, that he cannot be you yourſelf, with as much 
certainty as you can ſay of yourſelf, that you cannot be God. Not- 
vithſtanding you know more of yourſelf than you know of him, the 
contradiction in either caſe is equally palpable. And you are full 
as certain that God cannot be both infinite and finite, as you are of 
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tance with facts now unknown, and: cauſes which: at preſent lie 
cConcealed, and the myſtery of any truth in queſtion; will diſappear, 


yourſelf, that whilſt you are in this OW you are not at Mada- 
|| * | LOT | 1 10 
| And wee it be oben once A 1 that the character of 

ll. incomprehenſibility does not belong to contradictions. It belongs | 
* to truths, which are probable, or certain, but myſterious on ac- | 
Il count of our preſent ignorance: of facts or cauſes connected with 
8 them. Let the human knowledge be enlarged, by an acquain- 4 
J 


W 
ö | But no enlargement of knowledge will ever alter the nature of a a 
\'Y contradiction. For it is the ſame faculty of perception by which ö 
"it | -we know a contradiction to be: falſe, to which we muſt be in- ; 
3 debted for every future diſcovery. So that if there could be a ; 

7 diſcovery which proves the truth of a contradiction, it would be { 

{8 - ſubverſive of that faculty by which all. diſcoveries are made. An N 
1 angel may have a familiar comprehenſion of facts and cauſes : 
1 vrhich at preſent are concealed from man. And conſequently, ; 

i things may be myſteries | to man, which need no explication to | 

i | the angel; and which man himſelf, in a future ſtate, may in- | 

1 6 with eaſe. But the knowledge of the higheſt of all an- | 
gels, | 

3 


1 
gels, the immenſe diſcoveries of eternity will not make it appear, 


that the divine Spirit is an animal, that water is fire, or that the 
number two is equal to ſix thouſand. 


It is a ſtrange definition of the nature of God, to ſay that he 
is a being, of whom contradictions may be affirmed. It is blaſ- 
phemy and atheiſm. For to ſay that he is a being of whom con- 
tradictions may be affirmed, is in effect to ſay that he is no being 
at all, or that it is impoſſible he ſhould exiſt. - When therefore 
we ſpeak of the incomprehenſibility of the divine nature, it is 

abſurd and blaſphemous, if we mean to gain credit to impoſſibi- 
' lities, which are affirmed concerning it. But it is highly proper, ; 
f and conſiſtent with ſound ſenſe and rational piety, if we mean to | 
4 inſpire a juſt veneration for that great and wonderful Spirit, who 
1 is infinite and everlaſting, and tranſcends the human conceptions 
| when they are loftieſt and nobleſt. It is the infinitude of God 
0 
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which is incomprehenſible. But this is certain, and involves no 

contradiction. It is the eternity of God which is incogpre- i 

henſible. But this is certain, and involves no contradiction. It | 

is the omniſcience and omnipotence of God which are incompre- 
henſible. But theſe are certain, and involve no contradiction. It 
; is the ſecret, univerſal, governing, protecting, providing opera- i 
tion and agency of God throughout the univerſe, bringing good 9 
out of evil, and over-ruling all the parts of nature, material and { 
immaterial, mortal and immortal, mechanical and free, — this it 
is which is incomprehenſible. But this is certain, and involves 
no contradiction. Why are theſe things incomprehenſible 
to us, but becauſe we are not infinite, eternal, omniſcient, 
5 omnipotent; and becauſe we do not ſupport and govern the 
N univerſe? The redemption of mankind by Jeſus the Meſſiah, is, from 
: the nature of it, a ſtupendous ſcheme. The whole connection and 
extent of it are perhaps yet unrevealed. But it is a work of God, 


C which, 
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which, as far as we know it, we admire, and contemplate with 
pleaſure. There is nothing in the whole ſcheme which is irre- 
concileable to our faculties, tho much which reminds us that we 
are ignorant and imperfect dependants on wiſdom and grace too 
deep for us to fathom, There is nothing unreaſonable in be- 
lieving that God ſent forth his ſpirit in prophets and apoſtles, to 
awaken the attention of mankind to truths, which were neceffary 
for their conſolation, and uſeful for their improvement in virtue ; 
that predictions were delivered, and miracles performed, for theſe 
purpoſes, by: the ſecret energy of the Divinity. Nor is it unrea- 
ſonable to believe that a world of creatures, apparently periſhing 
and diffolving in the material maſs, ſhall be reſtored to exiſtence 
by the fame power which firſt produced them in their preſent 
form. We muſt believe that we were created, how much ſoever 
we may be aſtoniſhed at our preſent exiſtence. And it requires no 
unnatural exertion of the mind to believe, that we ſhall be pre- 
ſerved in exiſtence by the power of God in another mode, and 
take a ſecond turn on the orb of our former 5 in the 
day of redemption. 


It is not believing any ſeeming contradiction to embrace that 
great doctrine of the goſpel, that the Son of God ſuſtains the high 
character of Man's Redeemer; or that in virtue of his obedience 
and benevolence in a ſuffering ſtate, he has acquired ability and 
dignity to preſide over the living and the dead; to take the diſpoſal 
of the future condition of mankind ; to diſtribute immortality to 
thoſe who are fit to be immortal ; to fulfil the ſecond part of the 
Meſſiah's moſt illuſtrious character (all the ſuffering ſcenes being 
gloriouſly reverſed in the triumphs of his kingdom); to eſtabliſh the 
happineſs of men upon a total aboliſhment of every diſorder ; and to 
reſtore, together with human nature, the whole ſyſtem of this 
world, and repair the ruins in which at preſent we behold it. Nor 

yet 
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yet do we believe any apparently contradictory propoſition, when 


we aſſent to it, that God hath ſent forth the ſpirit of his Son into 


our hearts, crying Abba, Father : or, that, having in the goſpel - 


claimed us for his children, he hath inſpired us with a ſpirit of 
adoption ; a ſpirit ſuited to this honourable filiation, in virtue of 
which we call upon God as the univerſal parent (Abba, &6 ILarep) 
Father of the Jew, and Father of the Greek. 

Let it then be remarked, in juſtice to the argument which 1 
have endeavoured to illuſtrate, that it carries no injurious conclu- 
ſion, reſpecting the ſcripture-doctrine concerning God the Father, 
and his Son Jeſus Chriſt, and that ſpirit of holineſs, which along 
with the goſpel went abroad into the world. No one truth can 
poſſibly ſubvert another. And 1 have no apprehenſion that any 
clear deduction of reaſon can run in oppoſition to the doctrine of a 
revelation from the Author of human nature. Nor in fact is there 
any one doctrine in the goſpel, concerning the divine conduct, 
which appears in the leaſt irrational, or even ſo much as im probable, 
conſidering the attributes of God, and the preſent condition of 
mankind, If the writers of the new teſtament had been aware, 
that when they ſpeak of the perſon of our Saviour, the idea had 
involved any apparent contradiction, they would probably have 
repreſented it as a myſtery, and made uſe of explications much 
more ſimilar than we find them to the jargon of later ages. They 
do mention other points as myſteries (or ſecrets, till they were de- 
clared) ſuch as the calling of the Gentiles, and the doctrine that 
all ſhall not fleep, but all ſhall, be changed. The goſpel alſo itſelf is 


| ſtyled the great my/tery. of godlineſs : But it is ſaid at the ſame time to 


have been manife/ted, and juſtified, and ſeen, and preached, and believed, 


and gloriouſly received. Such are the myſteries of the new teftament : 
myſteries explored, and clearly diſcovered to the enlightened world. 
But the evangelical writers never repreſent it as 4 mie ſtill above 
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the reach of our faculties, that God ſent his Meſſiah, and endued him 
with powers for the inſtruction and ſalvation of mankind. The 


metaphyſical nature of our Saviour is no ſubject of ſcripture in any 
part of it, how large a ſhare ſoever it has engroſſed in ſyſtems of opi- 
nion which are profeſſedly derived from that venerable authority. We 
may frequently have lent an audience to men, who, after hav- 
ing affirmed as much as they thought proper of the nature of 
our Saviour, have urged that it is a myſtery. But I would fain 
be informed in what part of the new teſtament the inſpired 
writers ſay things apparently contradictory concerning Chriſt, and 
then reſolve it into a myſtery. - Chriſt has no myſtery about him in 


the conception of the evangeliſts and apoſtles. The myſteries 


they treat of are entirely of another ſpecies. They are ſecrets 
only, ſecrets formerly, but ſecrets no longer, fince a declaration 
of them was made. Nor yet do. the writers of the new teſta- 


ment imply any unfathomable myſtery, in what they fay of the 


holy ſpirit, or the ſpirit of God, or the ſpirit of Chriſt, or the 


Spirit of truth, or the ſpirit of adoption, or the ſpirit of holineſs, 


or the ſpirit of love, or the ſpirit of a found mind. All this is no 


' myſtery in the idea of the evangelical writers. If it had been 


ſo, we might have expected to read in the goſpels and epiſtles the 


| fame ſubtle and perplexing ſophiſms which have been elaborately 


ſtudied by the artificers of bodies of divinity, From hence then 
it is clearly to be collected, that the evangeliſts and apoſtles were 
not conſcious of any obſcurity or myſtery in their doctrine con- 


cerning our Saviour, and the Spirit; and that nothing could be 


more remote from their intention than to teach any thing upon 


the points which would be difficult or inexplicable to the churches. 
The application therefore of myſtery or incomprehenſibility to 

theſe ſubjects is fallacious; and evidently calculated for the ſup- 
port of unſcriptural definitions of them, not for the ſupport of 
"> 9 and rational ene contained in the goſpel, | 


which 
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which we perceive do not reſolve themſelves into myſtery, to give 
them an unwarrantable ſanction. 


The theologian who is wrapped up in falſe theories, is for 
ever taking ſhelter under this expanded canopy of the incompre- 
henſibility of God. He abuſes the doctrine ſtill farther, not only 
to reconcile the mind to the belief of contradictions in the nature 
of God, but alſo to ſupport opinions of his will and providence, 
which are diſhonourable to his character. He will not allow, that 
the ways and diſpenſations of God are the proper ſubjects of 
human inveſtigation. And on this ground he takes the liberty to 
demand our aſſent to any wild and prodigious propoſition which 
may ſuit his caprices. It is high time to deprive abſurdity of this 
convenient retreat, and ſhew her naked for public ſcorn. To 
what end, let us enquire, does the wiſe God reveal to us any of 
his deſigns or proceedings? Is it intended that we ſhould profit, 
or be inſtructed by them; that we ſhould perceive their fitneſs, 
and admire their wiſdom and grandeur? Or is it intended only 
that we ſhould be ſhocked and mortified by their apparent®unfit- 
neſs, littleneſs, and deformity, under peril at the fame time for 
not blindly acquieſcing, and acknowledging, contrary to all ap- 
pearance, that they are truly grand and decorous, and worthy of 
infinite goodneſs and wiſdom ? Now, if it is deſigned that we 


ſhould admire, and gain improvement by the revealed ſchemes of 


Providence, we may fairly and confidently preſume, that they ap- 
prove themſelves to our beſt underſtanding ; that they are not 
little, diſproportioned, and deformed (how injuriouſly ſoever a 
dark bigot may repreſent them ;) and that their fitneſs, grandeur, 
and decorum are the proper and intended ſubjects of human inveſ- 
tigation. No longer therefore let us be over-awed upon every oc- 


caſion, by the magic ſound of myſtery, or incomprehenſibility, 
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impertinently and fraudulently introduced to prevent the diſcovery 
of divine truth and wiſdom, and give ſacredneſs to falſhood and 
folly, which have taken their names, and uſurped their thrones. 
Let us dare to enquire, whether it is worthy of God, firſt to 


controul and direct the wills and actions of all men, and then ſe- 
"let a few, without any deſert, to be the objects of his partial 


favour, and conſign the remainder, without a fault, to ever- 
laſting torture. Or ſhall we acquieſce in this, and ſay that it is 
and muſt be right, becauſe God does it, of whoſe rectitude we 
are no judges, becauſe he is incomprehenſible ? Or ſhall we em- 
brace it for true ſcripture-doftrine, that all the untutored nations, 
who know not the goſpel- intelligence, go in flocks to perdition; 
and that infants which never ſpeak, nor contemplate, but only 
breathe to weep their hour, paſs, for want of an immerſion or 
the mutter of a ceremony, to a place of torment, prepared for 
every reprobated ſpirit, matured with years, or but inſtantly 
emerged from the embryo? And ſhall this alſo be reſolved with 
acquieſcence into the incomprehenſibility of God and his ways? 
In ſhort, this licentious miſrepreſentation of the divine incom- 
prehenſibility has been the ſupport of every blaſphemous pro- 
poſition which could well be invented to confound the underſtand- 
ing, and terrify the heart of man. Every dark tenet of Calviniſm 
borrows its ſanction from the incomprehenſibility of God. Thus 
the holy and divine nature has been transformed into that of a 
malignant and capricious demon ; and, under ſanctuary of the 
incomprehenſibility of the Divinity, the Calviniſt propounds ſuch 
a ſyſtem of faith, as renders it queſtionable whether the great 
God, or his adverſary the devil, be the moſt immoral character. 


But now, if you pleaſe, we will draw to a cloſe, and bid fare- 
well to abſurdities which grow too ſerious to give us pleaſure. 


+ . Becauſe 
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| Becauſe then the divine being is incomprehenſible, it will 
not follow, either that his moral qualities are unknown to us ; 
or that we cannot with certainty put a negative when impoſſibi- 
lities are affirmed concerning him; or that his diſpenſations, 
with regard to their wiſdom, grandeur, and goodneſs, are inex- 
plicable to man. After Elihu has delared, Touching the Almighty 
we cannot find him out, he adds in the poſitive, He is excellent in 
power, and in judgment, and in plenty of juſtice. He will not affiitt. 
i. e. He will not puniſh, like angry men, for puniſhment's ſake, 
All this Elihu knew concerning God. And from hence it fol- 
lows, that an acquaintance may be made with his providential 
diſpenſations, which will confirm theſe worthy and exalted ſenti- 
ments of his character. Without them we can have no rational 
principles of religion, nor be comfortable and chearful in the 
practice of it. Elihu adds, Men do therefore fear him. i. e. 
Knowing God to be poſſeſſed of all power and dominion, ſu- 
preme, unrivalled, and unequalled in the univerſe, wiſe and un= 
erring in his judgment, infallible in all his deciſions, pewedtly 
juſt and irreproachable in his treatment of all creatures, and fo 
kind and gracious, ſo true a well-wiſher, and ſo ſure a benefactor 
to all, that he cannot be inclined even to puniſh the tranſgreſſor 
with the purpoſe of giving pain, thus knowing and conceiving of 
the great God, men learn to er him; to reverence him with a 
lowly and profound regard, tempered with gratitude and love, and 
Joy and acquieſcence under his adminiſtration. Let us be anxious 
to cultivate ſentiments worthy of the moſt glorious and moſt amiable 
of beings. Let us be diligent and impartial in the ſtudy of his 
word and providence. Let us be thankful for the light which he 
has granted us, to guide us to the knowledge of himſelf. But 
let us never grow proud of our ſuperiority over men who are leſs 
improved, or even over animals which cannot ſpeculate. It is a 
remark in this excellent book of Job, ſomewhat humiliating to a 
con- 
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conceited perſon, Vain man would be reputed wiſe, tho man be born 
like the wild afſi's colt. We made not ourſelves to differ from in- 
ferior animals. We dwell together in the ſame habitation, and are 
compelled to be mutually ſubſervient to each other. Wherein we 
differ, our pre-eminence is not much to be boaſted, The moſt 
enlightened of our ſpecics diſcern but a ſmall part of the divine 
ways. Pride is the greateſt obſtacle to improvement. And it 
highly behoves us to improve our faculties, not to glory in any 
preſent attainment, or imagined diſcovery, God reſpecteth not 
any that are wiſe of heart. For all human knowledge is igno- 
rance in the ſight of God, in an infinitely greater degree than the 
ſtrength of an inſect is weakneſs in the eſtimation of man- 
kind. 175 


I truſt that no perſon of a ſober mind, who wiſhes well to the 
cauſe of genuine chriſtianity, will have the leaſt inclination to cen- 
ſure the arguments which have been offered, as if they were cal- 
culated for the unworthy purpoſe of unſettling the opinions of men, 
whoſe ſincerity is greater than their diſcernment. But are men, 
becauſe they are ſincere, to be uninformed ? I incline rather to con- 
ceive, that the ſincere perſon who is in error, deſerves moſt of all 
men to be nouriſhed with the ſound knowledge of religion, and 
guarded againſt the impoſture by which his inward man ſuffers in 
a ſtate of famine and of bondage. And from whom is this inge- 
nuous information to be expected, if not from the miniſter of 
Chriſt's religion? What an execrable wretch ſhould I juſtly be re- 
puted, if I did not feel the weight of this obligation upon my con- 
ſcience ! If chriſtians have been accuſtomed to hold ſacred any hu- 
man explications of ſcripture, relating to the divine nature, which 
amount to contradictions, not very diſſimilar to ſome of thoſe which 
I have produced for examples, it only proves that it is time to de- 


tach the holy ſcripture from the comments of theologers, and arti- 
ficers 
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Acers of a ſyſtem. The goſpel of Chriſt does not contain any of 
thoſe ſubtle diſtinctions, or unintelligible phraſes, in which the 
pedantry and ſophiſtry of ſucceeding times have delighted. Theſe 
diſtinctions and phraſes have only obſcured the native ſimplicity of 
the truth, embittered the minds of men with the rage of bigotry, 
and held up to the deteſtation of the world a perfectly counterfeit 
chriſtianity. The goſpel itſelf does not ſhock the Mahometan, or 
the eaſtern Sage. But our artificial explications do ſtagger them 
exccedingly. The modern improved Jew ſtumbles not ſo much at 
the croſs of Chriſt, as at the appearance of Idolatry in chriſtian wor- 
ſhip : which obnoxious appearance will always remain, till the me- 
taphyſical and unſcriptural jargon is expunged from the formularies 
which are ſet out for obſervation. Even the uninſtructed Negro, who 
is willing to believe almoſt any thing upon the teſtimony of one whom 
he can think to be his friend, ſtarts with horror at thefirſt propoſitions 
of a miſſionary. How large a ſhare of the infidelity which now pre- 
vails in our own country, and in every part of Europe, is to be at- 
tributed to the unamiable and unſatisfactory light in whick the 
chriſtian ſcheme is very commonly repreſented, I will not take upon 
me to determine : being apprehenſive that every thoughtful perſon 
who hears the remark, anticipates me in the computation. And 
we may venture to pronounce, that as long as the chriſtian churches 
continue to define the doctrines of the goſpel, in ſupplemental and 
explanatory authorities of their own, abounding with intricacies, 
contradictions, marks of pedantry, ſymptoms of bigotry and raſh- 


neſs, and characters of a mean and partial civil policy, altho' the 


clergy both in popiſh and proteſtant countries ſhould be ſupported 
and confirmed in their hierarchical powers, to the full extent of the 
moſt romantic of their claims, they will not be able, with all the 
influence which thoſe powers can afford them, to fave chriſtianity 
from being ſuſpected, ridiculed, and deſpiſed : England and all 


Europe will abound with Deiſts ; the Turk will immortalize the 


D 15 Koran; 
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Koran ; Fe Jew will either diſcover the truth of the goſpel without 


being indebted to the Chriſtian, or ſtill reje& it with a firmneſs 


which has aſtoniſhed many centuries; the Negro will conſider it as 
an engine of the white man's artifice ; and the humane and con- 


templative naturaliſt in the remoteſt corner of the Eaſt, will bleſs 


his ſun and ſtars, that his mind was never diſtracted, nor his paſ- 


| fions inflamed, by the jargon and confuſion of the creeds of 
un. | 
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On the Parable, erroneouſly called 
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templative naturaliſt in the remoteſt corner of the Eaſt, will bleſs 
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Koran; tha Jew will either diſcover the truth of the goſpel without 
being indebted to the Chriſtian, or ſtill reject it with a firmneſs 
which has aſtoniſhed many centuries; the Negro will conſider it as 
an engine of the white man's artiſice; and the humane and con- 


his ſun and ſtars, that his mind was never diſtracted, nor his paſ- 
fions inflamed, by the jargon and confuſion of the creeds of 
Chriſtendom. 
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LECTURE 
On the Parable, erroneouſly called , 
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MATT H. x11. 43, 44, 45. 


When the unclean ſpirit is gone out of a man, he walketh thro dry 
places, ſeeking reſt, and findeth none, Then he ſaith, I will return 
to my houſe whence I came out. And when he is come, he findeth 
it empty, ſwept, and garniſhed. Then goeth he, and taketh to 
Bimſel, ſeven other ſpirits more wicked than himſelf; and they enter in 
and dwell there. And the laſt flate of that man is worſe than the fit. 


I is not eaſy to conceive any thing more wild and romantic than 
the ſenſe of commentators upon this parable. Not that I ſhould 


think it an object of any material conſequence to expoſe their ſenſe 
of it, if it was not for the ſake of reſtoring (what under their in- 


terpretation lies buried out of ſight) one of the fineſt and moſt in- 
ſtructive moral pictures in the world. 


By the unclean ſpirit, they underſtand ſome real and ſubſtantial be- 
ing, a ſpiritual and inviſible wicked agent, which comes in anck goes 
out of the human mind at diſcretion, as a man goes into his houſe, or 
walks out of it abroad. They ſuppoſe that when. this ſpirit thinks pro- 
per to quit his reſidence in the human manſion, or is forcibly diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed, he ranges at large thro' dry deſarts and wild uncultivated places, 
in ſearch of ſome quiet retreat; that, not finding ſuch a retreat to his 
mind, he comes to a reſolution to go back to his lodgings : which 
he finds in a much cleaner and handſomer condition than he left 
them. But here the commentators are divided. For it is not 
agreed upon whether the travelling ſpirit is pleaſed with theſe cir- 
cumſtances or not. Some are of opinion that he likes them ex- 
ceedingly, and from this motive wiſhes to entertain company, and 
feeks for ſeven other and more wicked dæmons to cohabit with 


him. According to this claſs of interpreters, ſceping and garniſob— 


ing denote the poor man's relapſe into his old vicious indulgencies, 


which 


which makes an agreeable reception for the devil at his return. But 
others think, that finding his houſe clean- ſwept and garniſhed, the 
dæmon is diſguſted and diſappointed ſo that ſweeping and garniſb- 
ing, according to this gloſſary, ſignify ſuch a degree of purity in the 
preſent ſtate of the man's mind, as cauſes the evil - fpirit to deſpair 


left he ſhould not be able to enter in again without a confederacy 


of ſeven more potent than himſelf. From one motive, however, 
or from the other, he engages the (even, and, together with them, 
re-enters the man, corrupts him-beyond recovery, and ſeals him for 
damnation. 


But beſides the romantic air of this interpretation, there are rea- 
ſons of a more ſerious nature, which forbid us thus to conſtrue the 
parable in queſtion. For doctrines might be drawn from it, which 
are ſhocking to reaſon, and diſcouraging to virtue, Firſt of all, it 
would juſtify an opinion, that the faculties and powers of the 
human mind lie continually at the mercy of evil ſpirits. A doc- 
trine ſo full of horror and deſpair, that it is marvellous how any 
man who believes it can either wiſh for his own part to continue 
in exiſtence, or prevail upon himſelf to be inſtrumental in convey- 
ing it to his offspring. From hence alſo it would follow, that God 
is diſpleaſed with men for actions which in reality are to be attri- 
buted to ſome other wicked agent or agents who actuated and poſ- 
ſeſſed them. If this doctrine was true, it would be unreaſonable 
either in God or man to be angry with the wicked, or to treat 
them as criminals with any ſort of puniſhment. All the deſperate 
actions of the moſt inhuman murderer muſt be reſolved into his 
abſolute paſſiveneſs, under the at of ſome malignant demon, or 
perhaps ſeven or eight dæmons, who make uſe of him as a ſettled 
abode, or an occafional houſe of call in the courſe of their migra- 
tions. Again, it would follow from this interpretation, that the 
ſincereſt penitent is as liable to be repoſſeſſed by the devil, and re- 
duced under his dominion, as the molt voluntary ſlave to his vices. 
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For, according to this interpretation, the evil ſpirit can ſay, pro- 
vided he does not like the dry and deſart places, I will return to 
my houſe whence I came out. And not only fo, but he can take 


along with him even more, and worſe than himſelf, and fill all the 
apartments of the human faculties with fiends and furies from hell, 


It is high time then to enquire, whether this parable of our 
Saviour will not afford us a more inſtructive moral, as well as a 
more rational entertainment. 


But firſt of all, it will not be improper to point out a few 
difficulties which attend the foregoing explication, not very eaſy 


to be ſurmounted by a critical reader, 


Firſt then, if we acquieſce in the interpretation which has been 


given, as the true ſenſe of the parable, it will be difficult to con- 


ceive how Chriſt could mean it for a juſt repreſentation of the ſtate 
of the Jewiſh people in his time. For as ſoon as he has finitheft his 
picture of the unhappy man, whoſe /aft' fate is worſe than his firſt, 
he adds, Even jo ſhall it be alſo to this wicked generation. How 
greatly then was that generation to be pitied, being totally paſſive 
in its own ruin, and hurried on by infernal powers to extreme 
guilt and perdition! Why then does our Saviour, juſt before the 
parable, cenſure that generation as evi and adulterous ? Or why does 
he ſay, that the men of Nineveh, and the queen of the South, ſhall 
riſe up in judgment againſt it, and condemn it? 


Secondly; if we adinit this conſtruction of the parable, it may 
perplex us to account for the conduct of the unclean ſpirit in roving 


to the deſarts, when he was in queſt of another habitation, i. e. 


another man, in whom he might take up his abode. So Grotius 
underſtands the word avaruvoiy 3 i. e. fays he, ¶ habitandi locum) a 
| place 
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place to dwell in. The word indeed ſimply imports Re but 
Reſt, however, ſuppoſes a Place where reſt may be enjoyed. And 
Grotius put this conſtruction upon it, becauſe he underſtood the 
ſpirit to be in want of a man (by way of houſe) to reſide in. Now, 
deſarts and unfrequented places ſeem very unlikely for the range of 
an unclean ſpirit, when in queſt of a human being. The cities, 
palaces, markets, theatres, and temples, might rather obtain a 
viſit from the dæmon upon this occaſion. And tho' it was a com- 
mon notion among the Jews, that evil ſpirits had their haunts in 
deſarts and deſolate places, it does not follow that Jeſus was of 
that opinion. The yulgar of the preſent age are much in the ſame 
way of thinking, and believe that goblins and apparitions abound 
in woods, wilderneſſes, and church-yards. But it cannot be con- 
cluded from hence, that any enlightened and judicious man of 
the age has any ſuch apprehenſion. This difficulty ſeems to 
have forced Grotius himſelf to adopt ſo childiſh an opinion. That 
he might account for the unclean ſpirit's betaking himſelf to the 
deſarts in queſt of a man, he urges that there are evil demons in all 
places unfrequented by mankind, that what man ſoever gets into 
ſolitude may become capable of vice. {Talia autem ſunt dæmoni loca 
omnia extra haminem, ut qui ſolus vitii it capax.} But here ariſes a 
greater difficulty ſtill ; becauſe the more ſuch demons abound in 
ſolitary haunts, the leſs likely is the evil ſpirit in queſtion to find 
in thoſe haunts a ſubject for himſelf to defile. 


Grotius refers us to two paſſages as parallel to this parable, 
which one would think might eaſily have extricated that great man 
from the difficulties of ſo groſs an explication, The firſt of thoſe 
paſſages is John v. 14. where Chriſt, finding a man whom he had 
cured of an infirmity of long ſtanding, admoniſhes him thus. Be- 
hold, thou art made whole : fin no more, left a worſe thing come unto 
thee, Certainly this caſe (ſuppoſing the man to have ſinned again) 
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is exceedingly different from that of a wretch whom the devil for- 
ſakes, and then reviſits at his pleaſure. The other paſſage is 
2 Peter ii. 20. F after they have eſcaped the pollutions of the world, 


thro the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Feſus Chriſt, they are 


again entangled therein, and overcome, the latter end is worſe with 
them than the beginning. This is ſound ſenſe, and rational divinity. 
Their eſcaping the pollutions of the world is by no means parallel 
to being deſerted for a ſeaſon by a capricious dæmon; nor is their 
future entanglement in. thoſe pollutions equal in any degree to the 
being repoſſeſſed by the ſame dæmon as ſoon as the deſarts diſ- 
guſt him. 


The incomparable Grotius is ſeldom ſo unfortunate as in his 
criticiſms upon this place. Upon the number of ſeven demons 


here mentioned, he makes this obſervation. Whatever, ſays he, 


arrives at its full meaſure, or perfection in its kind, is ſignified by 
this number. {Quricquid in ſuo genere ad plenam menſuram pervenit 
hoc numero fignificatur. According to this poſition, ſeven demons 
are the full meaſure of a dæmoniac. And indeed one would think 


' ſeven to be a very ſufficient groupe. If Grotius, however, had 


counted right, he would have found eight : the wnclean ſpirit itſelf 
being one (according to this interpretation) added to the ſever 
whom he perſuades to lodge with him. What a cabal, what a com- 
bination is here of indwelling demons of enormous qualities and 
powers, encloſed in the perſon of one puny and diminutive mortal! 


And now I have no doubt it will appear, that our Saviour's 
parable contains a moſt juſt, lively, natural, and inſtructive re- 
preſentation of a relapſing Penitent (not a relapſing Dzmoniac) ; 
and that inſtead of referring to any Route of an evil Dzmon in the 
deſarts, he means to deſcribe the Pilgrimage of a Penitent, when 
he firſt forſakes his favourite vices, and finds the beginning of 
his journey to be rugged and fatiguing, 
E 
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By the phraſe, the unclean ſpirit, Jeſus plainly refers to a former 
part of the converſation (v. 27.) when the ſubject turned upon his 1 
caſting out what the Jews called devilt, or demons, or evil, or un- 4 
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„ 
1 clean ſpirits. Terms, which they ſeem to have appropriated to 4 
i fignify the malignant, invifible Cauſe of any extreme diſeaſe which 4 
WW they were unable to account for. Whether it was melancholy, or 1 
| | | frenzy, or epilepſy, or what not, provided the malady aroſe to a 4 
| it degree above the ſkill of the phyfician to account for, remove, or 1 
| | | alleviate, it was attributed to an ei fprrit : i. e. ſome malignant, 1 
2 3 


undiſcoverable Cauſe. Now, in this parable, our Saviour applies 
the ſame phraſe to the inward Cauſe of a moral diſtemper : where 
the mind of a man receives a cure from vice, but afterwards relapſes 


; ll | into the fame diſeaſe, with more aggravated ſymptoms. 


— 
ih — 1 


Nor is there che leaſt impropriety in this application of the 
phraſe. For an unclean ſpirit may be faid to dwell in a man ſo long $2 
1-8 as he is wicked, when nothing more is meant than that he harbours | 

1 within him an immoral diſpoſition, which is the ſecret, invifible, 
1 hidden Cauſe of his criminal actions. And in like manner, the un- 
clean ſpirit may be ſaid to go out of him, when he alters his mind, and 
performs actions which are juſt and beneficent. For theſe juſt and 
beneficent actions are reſolvable into a new and different Cauſe : and 
we conclude that the Cauſe which produced his criminal actions, 
operates no longer, but is extinct, or over-powered, or removed 
away. It is not therefore implied that any real, diſtin, intelligent, 
wicked ſpirit has withdrawn from his cabinet in the ſoul of a re- 
formed perſon, but only that ſuch: perſon, acts from a new and bet- 
ter principle. And now let it be obſerved, that the ſcripture, in 
| other places, ſpeaks of the Heart, as the inward Cauſe of human 
15 | actions. An evil Heart is ſaid to produce evil attions, as a corrupt 
1 tree is productive of corrupt fruit. An evil heart then, and an 
1 unclean ſpirit, are phraſes of the fame import preciſely. We are 
1 exhorted to take heed leſt there be in us an evil heart of unbeligf. We 

4 underſtand 
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underſtand from hence that it is our duty to be cautious leſt we 


give entertainment to ſuch a heart. But no man ſuppoſes that 


bearts of unbelief literally go about, and wait for admiſſion into the 
breaſts of men. Thus we read moreover of a clean heart, and a pure 


heart : the oppoſite to which is an unclean heart, or (which is the 


ſame thing) an unclean ſpirit. The ſcripture alſo ſpeaks of God's 


taking away from wicked men their hearts of fone, and giving them 
hearts of fleſh : by which it is plainly meant, that by the diſpenſa- 
tions of his providence he meliorates and improves them. But no 
man conceives, upon the ground of theſe expreſſions, that the ob- 
durate hearts of wicked men are literally taken out and thrown 
away, and replaced with others of gentler qualities. When there- 
fore it is ſaid, that the unclean ſpirit is gone out of a man, the ſame 
thing is meant as if it had been faid, the evil heart is gone out of 
him, or the heart of flone is taken away from him. ls it not ſtrange 
that ſo flight a variation in the phraſe ſhould give exiſtence to a 
licentious and powerful demon, and transform the human perſon 
into a convenient range of apartments for him and his affociaees ? 


When the unclean ſpirit is gone out of a man, — i. e. when a man, 
in conſequence of ſome rational aud perſuaſive addreſs to his un- 
derſtanding, or ſome alarming diſpenſation of providence which 
rouzes his faculties, and awakens his fears, or his tender affections, 
becomes ſenſible of his guilt and his danger, forms a preſent reſo- 
lution to forſake his vices, and applies himſelf to the practice of 
virtue and obedience to the law of God, be walketh through dry 
places. Who walks thro' dry places? the unclban ſpirit ? No. The 
man, in the outſet of his repentance, wa/ks thro" dry places. Here 
the commentators take the devious path. They leave the man, 
the reality ; and follow the foul ſpirit, the phantom, thro' wilds, 
and deſarts, and terra incognita. Let us then follow the man. For 
we ſhall more eaſily trace him of the two. When the unclean ſpirit 
is gone out of a man, be walketh thry dry places, For the preſent, 
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his paſſions, heretofore - engaged in favour of his vices, ceaſe to 
plead in their behalf. They do not diſturb him in his calm and 
thoughtful employment. They do not urge the attractions of 
ſenſual pleaſure, nor ſo much as whiſper that vice, compared to 
virtue, can boaſt a ſingle charm entitling her to rivalſhip. The 
recent awful event which has alarmed him, or the late important 
_ diſcovery which has given a turn to his mind, engroſſes his atten- 
tion, and works upon all the feelings of his nature. Nay, ſo totally 
is the unclean ſpirit gone out of him, that he is armed with paſſion, 
as well as fortified with reaſon, to bid defiance with ſucceſs, as he 
thinks, to the next aſſault of temptation. During this ſtart of na- 
ture, the penitent is warm and ſincere; has no ſuſpicion that his 
old habits will re- aſſume their dominion ; believes that his preſent 
impreſſions are ſo deep that no' time can efface them ; and is apt to 
conclude nothing ſo unneceſſary as a ſtrict vigilance over himſelf, 
or an anxious diſtruſt of the permanency of his reſolutions, While 
he truſts to himſelf, the mechaniſm: of nature works on as uſual; 
New fpirits are ſet afloat, which do not-retain the impreſſion that 
was made upon old ones. And for want of an expreſs, repeated act 


of power in the mind, to preſerve and perpetuate ſuch impreſſion, 


the over-balance of power is preſently thrown into the very ſame 


tendencies Which had been accuſtomed to govern. Here begins 


the conflict of the unexperienced penitent. A conflict, unexpected, 
and unprepared for. But every better principle muſt not at once 
be counteracted. Some weight muſt be allowed to-vows and reſo- 
lutions, recently made and ratified. And yet ſelf-denial is harſh 


and laborious; and it ſeems too much to forego: gratifications whilſt 


they are within reach, and all the impulſes of nature preſs eagerly 


for indulgence. Here then you. ſee the unhappy man, walking 
tbro dry places; ſeeking a reſting-place, but finding none. Now, if 
a man, in the beginning of his endeavours to reform, is happily 
Prepared, and provided with a prudent diſtruſt of himſelf, and a 
eonvictionof the neceſſity of peculiar, fixed attention to every freſh 
| | OCCUrence,, 
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occurrence, enquiring what is its tendency, and how he o'ght to 
treat it, conſidering the greatneſs of his eſcape from vice and de- 
ſtruction, he may, by the help of God, ftand faſt, and obtain by 
degrees the conqueſt of himſelf, And tho' for a time he gathers 
but ſcanty ſatisfactions in the road of virtue, he will find them 
increaſing with his progreſs ; and he will proceed on from walking 
with fatigue in dry and barren places, to a ſwift advance in a fertile 


and well-watered ſoil : which the ſcripture calls running the Ways 


of God's commandments, with a chearful agility and vigour. Not 


ſo the poor unſteady penitent, deſcribed in Chriſt's parable be- 


fore us. He treads with an indolent and unwilling pace over the 
deſart of felf-denial : which he pronounces dry, inhoſpitable, and 
void of every refreſhment. Like the ſordid Iſraelites, when they 
looked back with a longing eye to the fleſh- pots of Xgypt, he 
thinks too affectionately of the home which he left when he ſet 
out upon his pilgrimage. All the comforts, conveniencies, and 
pleaſures of that home, appear now with double advantage to his 
imagination. The delights and attractions of his houſe are heighten- 
ed by the ſtriking contraſt of the hardſhips and horrors of the ſa- 
vage wilds before him. The longer he dwells on the compariſon, 
the feebler and ſofter is his mind, leſs and leſs equal to the dif- 
ficulties of a pilgrim, till it ſinks into the pleaſing Uefire of indulg- 
ing once more in the effeminacy of domeſtic repoſe. A fatal ſuſ- 
penſe enſues ; and his feet halt, never to advance farther in the 
path to honour. He repents now, with the true ſorrow of the 
world, that he ever turned his back upon the tents of fin. In ſhort, 
he complains with the bitterneſs (but not with the' innocence) of. 
the driver Haſſan, in the eclogue of Collins. 
Sad was the hour, and luckleſs was the day, 
When firſt from Schiraz' walls I bent my way. 
The deſire to reviſit his habitation, (if it be only for a tranſient abode,) 


gros too ſtrong to be reſiſted. He indulges the thought till he 


makes an obſtinate.reſolve,” Iwill return to my houſe whenceT came out. 


And: 
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And "HR let us pauſe for a moment, juſt to remark the pro- 
priety of this repreſentation, fo. far as we have gone, which our 
Saviour gives of ſuch a character. His leaving his houſe is the 
moſt natural parabolical deſcription in the world, of a perſon who 
begins to fulfil a determination to forſake his vices. It is like 


leaving home with all its attractions, and wandering abroad in a ſtate 


of pilgrimage. The next circumſtance is this: He finds the de- 
farts dry and dreary, no hoſpitable door, no retreat, ſhelter, or 
pillow of repoſe in all the ſavage proſpect around him. As for 
the ſatisfactions of virtue, they are far diſtant before him. And 
it is after many a weary ſtep he muſt arrive at the lawns and 
rivers of tranquillity, But no. He feels in the mean time the 
ſcorching heat of the ſand, and of the ſun. The damps of the 


night offend the delicacy of his frame. The ſtorms affright him, 


the precipices aſtoniſh him, and the dens of wild beaſts perſuade 


him to a precipitate retreat, I will return to my houſe, ſays he, 


whence I came out. 


It follows, and when be is come, he findeth it empty, ſwept, and 


garniſhed: i. e. It appears with freth beauties in his eye. Home 
always appears more than commonly delightful to a traveller who 


has had enough of novelties. It is then emphatically Home. 
This is proverbially true. But the character in the parable is 
more than ſatiated with novelties. He is returned, after a ſeries 
of terrors, mortifications, and fatigues. His heart rejoices when 
he feels himſelf once more at eaſe in an abode which often has 
refreſhed him. See him now in his well-accommodated houſe, 
indulging at large the joy of a fooliſh and unſtable heart. Alas! 


| ſays he, What romantic enthuſiaſm, or what abſurd melancholy 


poſſeſſed me, that I muſt ramble abroad in queſt of an imaginary 
good, and relinquiſh theſe ſubſtantial realities, which my ſenſes 
can teſtify are worth all the boaſted treaſures of the mind. Wel- 
come once more to my ſight theſe friendly walls, where plenty and 

delight 


1 
delight ſhall often regale me. I reſign the barren and inclement 
deſart to virtue and her votaries. 


The worſt of all is behind. The moment of ſerious thought 
will come round in ſucceſſion to every man. But he who has once 
engaged himſelf to God and virtue, will have an awful account to : 
ſettle with himſelf. And it will not be in his power at all times JF 
to wave the buſineſs. It is true, he has arrived at his former ſeat, "i 
He ſought it with a haſty ſtep, and re-entered his gate with the 
cowardly pleafure which aroſe from a feeling of ſecurity from | 
evils attendant upon virtue. Capable however of reflection, his hap- | 
N pineſs, after fo baſe a retreat, cannot poſſibly be laſting, cannot f 
F poſſibly be free from interruption. Conſcious guilt invades his re- 
paſt, and menaces in his dream. Shall he again repent, reſume 
once more the ſtaff of the pilgrim, and revifit the caverns, the 
precipices, and the ſands, now more dreadful than before in the 
fight of one who is deeper ſunk in the effeminacy of fin ? Rather 
he will apply to the arts which harden the conſcience, divert re- 

flection, and brutalize the foul. What will muſic, what will re- 
velry and beauty, noiſe, company, and intemperance, what will 
the wrangling and ſophiſtry of ſcepticiſm effect? If there be hah 
in Gilead, he will purchaſe it. He flies to diſſipation, changes 
the ſcene from riot to riot, from mirth to diſputation, and from 
the harlot to the banquet and the bowl. His gueſts are numerous, 
and his entertainments ſplendid. The voice of finging men, 
and the voice of finging women ſupport the elevated chorus. In 
one word, (for our Saviour has expreſſed it with a force and ele- 
gance which no criticiſm can heighten,) he taketh into his houſe 
ſeven other ſpirits more wicked than himſelf. And they enter in and 
del. there. It you aſk, why our Saviour calls them fþrr:ts, if he 
onl / meant ſuch wicked perſons as this relapſed penitent chooſes 
for his companions ? I anſwer, that altho' this is not the general þ 
denomination of mankind, either in ſcripture or elſewhere, yet | 
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theſe perſons in the parable, being ſeducers to vice, and corruptors 
of principle, are emphatically called ſpirits, in alluſion to the fa- 
f ; bulous infernals. When St. Paul ſpeaks of perſons of this flagi- 
* tious character, he uſes the very ſame language, and calls them ; 
ſeducing ſpirits, and devils, ſpeaking lies in hypocriſy, having their 
conſciences ſeared with a hot iron. Such as theſe; are the perſons, 
who are preciſely calculated to finiſh the work , of corruption 
in the unhappy character before us. They are well-ſkilled 
in the Syren-ſongs of voluptuous atheiſm; and can drown the re- 
monſtrances of his conſcience, by the liquid harmony of their 
notes. Theſe are the aſſociates of his choice, his domeſtic, per- 
petual companions, With them he paſſes the revelving ſeaſons. 
Land, air, and water are ranſacked for the delicacies of their table. 
Commerce pays to it a daily tribute out of her imported luxuries. 
The harp and the viol, the tabret and pipe, and wine are in their 
feaſts. Youth, beauty, and brilliance are the glory of their mid- 
night afſemblies. They fi// themſelves, like the infidels in the 
book of Wiſdom, with coſtly wine and ointments, and let no flower of 
the ſpring paſs by them. They crown themſelves with roſe-buds before 
they are withered, and leave tokens of their joyfulneſs in every place. 
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The parable concludes with informing us, that he laſt Rate of 
| this man is worſe than the fit. But this requires no proof, nor 
| illuſtration. ” FE 
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I know of nothing that remains to be illuſtrated on this pa- 
rable, unleſs it be the application which Chriſt makes of it to 
Wi: that Generation of the Jews. Nor can any thing be more eaſy 
and natural, according to the view which I have given of it. 
"Firſt of all, the Jews in general were ready to embrace their 
Meſſiah, and reſembled a man when the unclean ſpirit is gone out 
* of him. By and by they diſcover Jeſus to be a different character 
from that which they had drawn in their expectations of the 

| | Meſſiah : 


a 
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Meſſiah: No political legiſlator, no monarch of ſtate, no victo- 
rious commander in the field; but an inſtructor in virtue and hea- 
venly things, oppoſing himſelf to the prevailing vices of the age, 
and exciting againſt himſelf and his followers, the vengeance of the 
church and ſtate. Here the Jews find themſelves in dry places, and 
determine to retreat. They enjoy with double delight the vices from 
which Jeſus had called them. They join themſelves to the in- 
fernal combinations of the chief Prieſts and Phariſees ; and be. 
: come ſubſervient to the darkeſt of their deſigns. To their tuition 
| they reſign themſelves; by their inſtigation they vote Jeſus to the 
Croſs ; and under their guidance they grow callous and abandoned 

till their recovery is impracticable. 


Such is this excellent parable. I appeal to you if it is not 
highly finiſhed, and worthy in all reſpects of our heavenly In- 
ſtructor. Go then, and profit by the lively repreſentation it affords 
you. You cannot but ſee reaſon why you ſhould ſeparate from 
vice, altho' it be as dear to you as a home in which yous have 
long dwelt and enjoyed innumerable pleaſures. Go forth with a 
brave determination to proceed. Let not the ruggedneſs of your 
firſt proſpects intimidate your mind, or produce one effeminate 
longing to reviſit the habitation, which duty has called you to 
forſake. For ſhould you be prevailed on to ſtep once more 
over the fatal threſhold, you will probably find the apartments ſo 
ſwept and garniſhed, that you will be enticed to make a final 
abode in them. And it will not be in my power or your own, 
to aſcertain how ſtrongly you will be tempted to apply to every 
auxiliary at hand, to confirm and eſtabliſh you in vice, and harden 
your heart beyond the hope of amendment, | 
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On the Evangelical Spirit. 
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JOHN VII. 37, 38, 39. 


In the loft day, that great day of the feaſt, Feſus fload and cried, If 


any man thirſt, let him come unto me and drink. He that believeth 
on me, as the ſeripture hath ſaid, out of his belly ſhall flow rivers 
of living water. / But this ſpake he of the Spirit, which they that 
believe on him ſhould receive. For the holy Spirit was not yet given, 
becauſe that Feſus was not yet glorified.) 


HATEVER be the preciſe idea of what is called in the 
new teſtament the Spirit, or the holy Spirit (with various 


other epithets which accompany it) it pervades the evangelical 


writings from beginning to end, and connects itfelf with every 
fact and doctrine they contain. And therefore by interpreting theſe 


phraſes judiciouſly or injudiciouſly, we may throw the chriſtian re- 


velation into darkneſs and confuſion, or elſe exhibit it in ſuch a 
luminous and conſiſtent view as will diſcover new charms in iff and 
new marks of its heavenly original. 


In ſpeaking to this point, I ſhall take the liberty of diſuſing the 
word Ghoſt, as a term by no means proper to expreſs the Greek 
word IIvecua, but anſwering to ÞaTacua, a ſpectre, or apparition. 
Yet this wanton rendering of the word IIvecua has obtained in our. 
tranſlation, in all the paſſages where the epithet 20 &yiov, holy, is 
annexed to it. And this has given birth to ſuch romantic and fan- 


ciful images of this Spirit in the minds of common readers as are 


extremely prejudicial to their acquiring a ſober and rational appre- 
henſion of it. Now, ſuppoſing for a moment, that the Spirit 
means the ſecret Principle of the divine agency, operating either 
in miraculous powers, or moral and intellectual endowments, I 
would afk for a reaſon why the epithet holy may not be applied to 

tt 
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it? or whether the Spirit of a divine agency can be otherwiſe than 
holy? and therefore by what law of conſtruction the epithet holy 


muſt neceſſarily create the idea of a Speftre ? There is the ſame rea- 
ſon for the preference of the word G99 to that of Spirit, in all 
the other paſſages where ved is to be met with. Let us try 
the effect of it in a few of them. The Ghoſt of truth, the Ghoſt 
of Chriſt, the Ghoſt of God, the Ghoſt of adoption, and the Ghoſt 


of a ſound mind. Or what ſort of ſenſe ſhall we make of the 


places where 79 ITvelua, the Spirit emphatically, i is mentioned with- 
out any epithet or character at all? This ſpake be of the Ghoſt 
which they that believe on him ſhould receive. God giveth not the 
Ghoſt by meaſure unto Chriſt. The 20 dam and the Ghoſt by which 


Stephen /pake. And St. John was in the Ghoſt, and carried away 
in the Ghoſt. | | 


The word Spirit, in its genuine and preciſe fignification, denotes 
any active, hidden Principle, or ſecret, efficacious Cauſe. Wher- 


ever the effect is reſolvable into ſome concealed, undiſcernible 


Spring of action, there the word Spirit is properly applicable, and 
denotes that concealed, undiſcernible Spring. On this account it 
is applied to ſignify the ſou! of man, the paſſions, the , vivacity, 
the courage, and the character of a perſon. Conſiſtently with 
this idea the ſame word is applied to denote Angels, as im- 
material beings, ſuperior to man, whoſe mode of exiſtence we 


cannot account for or explain. They are Spirits; i. e. their 


Eſſence is too ſubtle for our comprehenſion : their nature and 
properties are concealed from us. According to the fame rule 
this word is applied alſo to God, and imports either God Him- 


ſelf, as he is the inviſible Cauſe of nature; or his inviſible, active, 


producing energy; or a guality in him, as for. inſtance, his free 
Spirit mentioned in the Pſalms, i. e. his liberal or bountiful diſpo- 
ſition, which is. the inviſible Cauſe, producing good to the creation. 
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In the ſame view, moreover, we perceive the propriety of the appli- 


cation of this word to things inanimate. Thus the Wind, or Prin- 
ciple of motion in the air, is called in the new teſtament Ivedha, 
Spirit. And we know very well what is meant by the Spirit of the 
world, the Spirit of error, the Spirit of bondage, the Spirit of lau, and 
the Spirit of trade: i. e. the ſecret Cauſe which makes the world, 
error, bondage, law, trade, operate to produce among men their 
reſpective, characteriſtic effects. Now, the Spirit, and the Holy 
Spirit, in the new teſtament, denote the ſecret Principle of di- 
vine agency, which exerts itſelf either in mechanical, or elſe in oral 
and intellectual operations. Of the firſt kind is that holy Spirit 
or Principle of divine agency, which is ſaid to have overſhadowed 
the virgin- mother of Jeſus. And Jeſus is ſaid to have been /ed by 
this Spirit into the wilderneſs : i. e. conducted thither in the divine 
effiatus ; under the influence of which he had ſuch viſions and 
mental repreſentations as required a ſuſpenſion of the bodily ſenfes. 
The agency which produced it was mechanical in its operation. A 
ſimilar tranſportation in the divine affatus is meant by Philip's be- 
ing removed by the Spirit of the Lord from Gaza, where he had 
been in viſion, to Azotus, where he was in reality. And the fame 
Principle of divine agency in mechanical operations is meant by 
the Spirit, to which the miraculous gifts and endowments are at- 
tributed, which are called the gs and powers of the Spirit. This 
was the holy Spirit, or Principle of miraculous agency, of which the 
diſciples at Epheſus are ſaid not to have heard even the leaſt intelli- 
gence. And thus we are to underſtand what is meant by the Spirit, 
when it is ſaid Tot to ſuffer Paul and Timothy to go into Bithynia, 
and in another inſtance to order Peter to go with the meſſengers 
of Cornelius, nothing doubting. i. e. ſuch orders and prohibitions 
were given to the apoſtles in divine viſions, under the affatus, a. 
mechanical operation of the divine agency. On the other hand, the 
holy Spirit, or ſecret Principle of divine agency, which diſcovers it- 
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[41] 
ſelf in moral and intelle&ual operations, and forms a Spring of right 
ſentiment and action in the minds and hearts of men, is pro- 
perly the evangelical Spirit: or that Spirit f79m God, which is 
diffuſed by his revelation in the goſpel. He that believeth vn me, 
ſays our Saviour, out of his belly ſhall flow rivers of living water. 
Not only ſhall his own thirſt be fatisfied with the moſt eſſential 
knowledge and the happieſt endowments of a rational being; but 
the Spirit which he ſhall have imbibed ſhall be like a Spring of 
living water to all around him, contributing to the improvement 
and happineſs of mankind by the ingenuous communication of his 
evangelical attainments. Tie, fays St. John, ſpake he of the Spirit 
zwhich they that believe on him ſhould receive. For the holy Spirit 


was uot yet given, becauſe that Jeſus was not yet glorified. 


It is by no means difficult to diſtinguiſh which of the two Prin- 
ciples of the divine agency is to be underſtood in any part of the 
new teſtament. It may be determined by this rule. When the opera- 
tion is mechanical, perſons are ſaid to be led, or carried, or driven 
by the Spirit; or the effects of it are deſcribed as external and preter- 
"atural. In this ſenſe it is never ſaid to be u men, in their minds, or in 
their hearts, or to have any moral or intellectual conſequences attend- 
ing it, excepting ſuch endowments of the intellectual ſort as are 
not attainable by the ordinary uſe of the human faculties without a 
preternatural illumination: as the gift of rongues, and the gift of 
diſcerning ſpirits. © The evangelical Spirit, on the contrary, has no 


mechanical or preternatural agency at all, but influences the mind 


conformably to its ordinary mode of receiving impreſſions, pro- 
ducing virtuous diſpoſitions, and requires only the light or intel- 
ligence of the goſpel for the ground of its operations. In the caſe 
of the mechanical affatus, men are ſaid to be in the Spirit. In 
the caſe of the evangelical Spirit, it is ſaid to be in Them. Thus, 
the diſciples were filled with joy, and with the holy, or evangelical 
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Spirit. And the /ove of God is ſbed abroad in our hearts, by the 


holy, or evangelical Spirit which is given unto us. And we have not 
received the Spirit of bondage, but the Spirit of adoption; not re- 
ceived the Spirit of the world, but the Spirit which is of God; and 
not received the Spirit of fear, but of power, and of love, and of a 


found mind. 


I ſhall only farther premiſe, that the Spirit in each of the ſenſes, 
conſidered as a Principle of agency, is ſaid accordingly to operate as a 
Perſon. Thus it is ſaid of the evangelical Spirit, when he, the Spi- 
rit of truth is come, (exeivec) he ſhall guide you into all truth ; and of 
the Principle of divine agency in the miraculous gifts, that he di- 
videth to every man ſeverally as he will, In like manner, when 
God intends to reform the wicked diſpoſition of a people, it is 
deſcribed as a baniſhed Perſon travelling out of the country. J 
will cauſe the unclean Spirit to paſs out of the land. And the Wind 
(another TIvetua) being an imperceptible Principle of motion in the 
air, is deſcribed alſo as a Perſon, and ſaid to b/ow wherever it IHteth. 


On the evangelical Spirit it will be moſt profitable for us to 
dwell. And the various ſcriptural repreſentations of it are what 
I mean to propoſe to your favourable attention. It is called, firit 
of all, the Spirit emphatically ; the Spirit of truth, the Comporter ; 
the Spirit of God; the Spirit of Chr; ; the Spirit of idem and 
revelation ; the Spirit of prophecy ; the Spirit of promyſe ; the Spirit 
of Ve; the Spirit of grace; the eternal Spirit; the holy Spirit, or 


Spirit of bolrneſ5 ; the Spirit of power, and of love, and of a ſound 


mind; and laſtly, the Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry Abba, 
Father. Such are the various denominations of the evangelical 


Spirit. A ſubject, which, if I am not greatly miſtaken, we may 


inveſtigate with ſingular pleaſure, facility, and advantage. But let 
us not take with us for a key any ſyſtem of ſubtle and metaphyſical 
G diſtinctions. 
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diſtinctions. In that caſe, an Indian or a Hottentot, who never before 
ſaw the new teſtament, would, in my conception, have a ſuperior 


chance of arriving at the truth. For great numbers of chriſtians, and. 
many learned men, led aſtray by the falſe lights of dark and pedantic 
ages, have been as wild and as far from truth in their opinions 
upon this point, as the nature of the ſubject and the compaſs of 
human imagination could well allow them. According to ſome in- 
terpreters, this Spirit is God himſelf, the ſupreme paternal Deity, 
in his own perſon. Others ſay, that it is not the Perſon, but the 
Power of God. A third ſpecies hold it to be a ſubordinate agent, 
or ſome angel of eminence without a name. Others, leaving all the 
reſt of the repreſentations to ſhift for themſelves, explain the Spirit 


of truth the Comforter to be no other than St. Paul. And after this 


one would almoſt wonder that nobody has ſuppoſed it to be Con- 
ſtantine the Great. Mahomet, it ſeems, expounded it of a Prophet 
whom Jeſus predicted as his ſucceſſor and ſupplemental teacher, and 
had the hardihood accordingly to arrogate the character to himſelf. 
With regard to the delay of the effuſion of the evangelical Spirit 
till after his death, Chriſt differs from all other inſtructors that 
ever taught any thing to the world. Moſes, Pythagoras, Socrates, 
Zoroaſter, Confucius, and all other illuſtrious teachers in general, 
communicated to their diſciples the fulneſs of their diſcoveries. 
before their deaths. Their reſpective diſciples imbibed, while 


their teachers were living and ſpeaking to them, the Spirit of their 


doctrine. And after their deaths they had nothing farther to learn. 
from them. All they could do was to contemplate their manners, 


and treaſure up their ſayings ; and by. thoſe exerciſes of memory to 


cheriſh and perpetuate the Spirit which they had already imbibed. 
The diſciples of Jeſus, on the contrary, never comprehended the 
grandelt and moſt material of the doctrines of their maſter, during 
all the time they enjoyed his converſation, T hey had the moſt 
violent. 
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violent prejudices to blind them ; and his preſence (how extraordi- 
nary ſoever it may ſeem) contributed above all things to faſten thoſe 
prejudices, and to render his inſtructions to the contrary, for the pre- 
ſent, of no effect. The holy Spirit was not yet given to the diſciples, 
becauſe that Feſus was not yet glorified. This circumſtance, ſo long 
as it was poſtponed, was wanting to derive upon them the fulneſs 
of their information. And tho' they were very frequently in- 
formed of it by Jeſus, as an event which they might with certainty 
expect, they were ſo totally abſorbed in very different expectations, 
in which they conceived themſelves to be more ſubſtantially in- 
tereſted, that they cheriſhed the pleaſing deluſion, in defiance of 
a better light. Many of his inſtructions, it is true, they under- 
ſtood and digeſted ; and they eſteemed and adhered to him as the 
undoubted Meſſiah. But they neither reliſhed nor believed the 
principal points, relating to his death, his ſubſequent glory to 
which he was to paſs by that melancholy avenue, and the future, 
diſtant period of his kingdom. The Spirit by which they were 
to be inſpired, was to reſult from theſe momentous diſcoveries : 
of which, during the abode of their maſter upon earth, it feems 
they were utterly incapable. They could not have admitted the 
certainty of theſe points, without rejecting him as Meſſiah : 
becauſe they connected the very reverſe of them with all their 
ideas of that character. On this account we find Jeſus aſſuring 


them, that it was expedient for them that he ſhould go away from 


them; becauſe, ſays he, I go not away, the Comforter will not 
come unto you: but if TI depart, Twill ſend him unto you. This ſhews, 
then, that the % Spirit could not have been given to the diſciples, 
before Jeſus was gloriſied in a ſuperior ſtate. They could not entertain 
the full Spirit of the goſpel, till they were introduced to the moſt 
important branches of its intelligence. And in proportion as their 
preſent miſtakes were gloomy, and rendered their minds unſettled 
and diſcompoſed, they could not for the preſent receive a Comforter. 
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While Jeſus continued with them, they expected and believed that he 1 
would one day burſt forth and aſtoniſh the world with the external 
ſplendour and power of an earthly fovereign ſent by God to com- 
mand and conquer. Nothing but his death and total removal from: 
l them could root this notion out of their minds. Nor could they, 
have an idea of his future ſuperior kingdom, ſo long as there ap- 
| | peared a poſſibility of his diſplaying the figns of royalty in the 
preſent. ſcenes. During his life therefore, the Spirit off truth (pro- 
perly ſo called) was. neceflarily poſtponed. For this, which now- 
animated them, was a Spirit. of error. 


| | The propriety of this language will appear from a view of the 
| fact. I mean the reception of the Spirit by. the apoſtles. Againſt 

| the doctrine of the death of Jeſus they had always militated, be- 
'F cauſe they fancied, with their countrymen, that the Meſſiah was 
1 incapable of mortality. His death, then, was an event which 
1 fruſtrated all their ſchemes, and diſappointed them in every hope. 
„ No ſooner was he laid low in the earth, than they concluded him 
bl not to be the Meſſiah; as appears from the declaration of two of 
them, that they truſted thut it had been he who ſhould have redeemed 
Iael. When they were convinced that he was. riſen. from the 
dead, their. pleaſing deluſion returned; and they fondly queſtioned 
him, even at the laſt interview they had with him upon earth, 
Lord, wilt. thou at this time reſtore the kingdom to Iſrael ?' But when 

18 he had left. them for good, and had endued them with power from: 
1 an high, they ſaw plainly and inſtantly. that his kingdom apper- 
8 tained to a future ſtate and ſublimer eſtabliſhment of things; 
they received the Spirit of truth; their errors vaniſhed like phan-. 

toms with. the ſhades. of night; they recollected the repeated in- 

ſtructions of their maſter, and were guided into all the truth con- 

cerning thoſe prophetic deſcriptions of the Meſſiah's two ſtates, the 

diſtreſſed and the victorious, to which he had often directed their. 


attention. 
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attention. This was their Comforter : which the world, as Chriſt 
told them, could not receive: i. e. the Jewiſh nation could not 
receive it, becauſe they were incorrigibly governed by expectations 
of a preſent earthly kingdom, in which they dreamt of temporali- 
ties and every gratification of avarice and ambition. 'The honeſt 
diſciples were glad to-relinquiſh theſe vain and chimærical expec- 
tations for the noble proſpects of that future eſtabliſhment which 
the prophets. deſcribe as the triumphant, royal ſtate of the Meſ- 
fiah, and the completion of the great plan of providence and re- 
demption : when the diſorders of nature ſhall be healed; and the 
ruins of creation repaired ; when the valleys ſhall be exalted, and 


the mountains levelled ; when the wolf ſhall dwell with the lamb, 


and the on ſhall eat ftiraw like the o; when inſtead of the thorn 
ſhall come up the fir-tree, and inſtead of the brier the myrtle ; when 
the wilderneſs and the ſolitary place ſhall be glad, and the deſart 
Dall rejoice and bloſſom as the roſe, Convinced. that Jeſus was riſen 
to a ſuperior ſtate, from whence he ſhould return at the conſum- 
mation for the accompliſhment of theſe glorious purpoſes, the 


apoſtles went forth, and aſſerted his royalty and dominion over the 


future ſtate of mankind. This became their grand and ever-pleaſ- 


ing theme of argument. It was this which inſpired them with. 


the true evangelical Spirit; by this they inſpired the world; and 


out of their bellies (to uſe the words of my text) fowed rivers of 


living water for the refreſhment of human nature. Under the in- 
fluence of this Spirit of truth, they dehorted every man from pur- 
ſuits of the preſent world, and referred all for their happineſs and. 
true glory to a reſurrefion from death, and a ſecond turn upon 


this orb: which, tho' now defaced and ſhattered, and condemned, 


like its inhabitants, to a temporal deſtruction, ſhall be renewed and. 
purified as a proper ſeat for tlie refidence of its Reſtorer. Nor 


did the Spirit of truth in the apoſtles peat of itſelf: (to ſpeak of 


hel, is the quality of the Spirit of error} it too from Chriſt, de- 
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1 41 
duced its intelligence from his authority, and ſheẽed it unto them. 


And it ſhewed them things to come : not things preſent (as the Spirit of 
error did) but things in a future ſtate of exiſtence. 


Now, from what other origin could this Shirit proceed than 
from the Father of all light and illumination, from whom de/cend- 
eth every good and perfect gift? Who but the Author of nature 
can diſcover to his creatures his intentions of reſtoring them from 
death to another life, and inſpire them in conſequence with a Spi- 
rit of holy hope and conſolation ? It is called therefore the Spirit 
of God, and ſaid to proceed from the Father, and from him to be 
ſent forth into the world. It always counter-operates the Spirit of 
the world: and good chriſtians are ſaid to have received, not the 
Spirit of the world, but the Spirit which is of God : by which they 
are taught to look beyond the preſent world to a future, and to 
act upon principles more elevated and extenſive than carnal policy. 
This Sp:rit had, in ſmaller or greater degrees, animated the ſaints 
of former ages, in proportion as they ſaw the evidences of a fu- 
ture ſtate of recompence, contemplated inviſible objects, and de- 
ported themſelves as pilgrims in the preſent world. Some attained 
to a more ample participation of it than others. And Ifaiah in 
particular had ſuch clear and abundant proſpects of the future 
kingdom of the Mefliah, that he ſpeaks in language which was not 
too low for Jeſus himſelf to adopt after him. His words explain 
what it is to be endued with the Spirit. The Spirit of the Lord 
zs upon me, becauſe he bath anointed me to preach good tidings to the 
mech: the tidings of a future ſtate of recompence under the do- 
minion of the Meſſiah. But the /u/ne/s of this Spirit was in 
Jeſus himſelf : to whom God gave it not by meaſure. And for this 
reaſon it is called emphatically the Spri# of Chriſt. On him it 
reſted, as was emblematically figured by that luminous phænome- 
non, which lighted on him in the reſemblance of a dove. A re- 
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19 1 
reſemblance peculiarly calculated to denote that Jeſus was the 
true meſſenger from God; the dove being the bird of meſſage. From 
Chriſt the Spirit was conveyed to the apoſtles, and ſent forth for 
the illumination and conſolation of the faithful. No part of the 
intelligence relating to the future adminiſtration was concealed from 


Chriſt : and what portions of it were afterwards communicated to 
the world, were altogether derived from his inſtructions. 


But tho' this Shirit in the moſt eminent ſenſe is the Spirit of 
Chri/t, yet other perſons of the prophetic character are ſaid to have 
been filled with it, in proportion as their prophetic knowledge 
related to the evangelic intelligence of a future life, and the go- 
vernment of the Meſſiah. Thus when Zacharias, or Simeon, or 
any other devout perſon who /o9ked for the conſolation of Iſrael, had. 


any illumination concerning the /uture kingdom of the Meſſiah, 


the perſon is ſaid to be filed with the holy Spirit, and to propheſy 

accordingly. On this account John the Baptiſt is ſaid to have been 

filled with the holy Spirit even from his mother's womb. And thus 
the evangelical Spirit is called the Spirit of Prophecy the Spirit 

which looks into futurity, in proportion as God reveals his pur- 

poſes in the goſpel. This evangelical Spirit is accordingly ſtyled 

the Spirit of w/dom and revelation in the knowledge of God. And in- 

aſmuch as it is employed upon the grand counſels of Providence 

reſpecting the ceconomy of the preſent and future ſtates of man- 

kind, it is faid to ſearch all things, and to be converſant in the 

deep things of God. It is called allo the Spirit of Promiſe : either 

on account of its having been promiſed to the diſciples, or by rea- 

ſon of its being occupied in the promiſes of the goſpel. Once alſo 

it is ſtyled the Spirit of Life: the law of which is ſaid to et vs: 

free from the law of fin ond death. The law of in and death threatens. 
in this language: Thou ſhalt ſurely die. But the law of the evan- 

gelical Spirit (ſtyled therefore the law of the Spirit of /;e} affords 

an 
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An aſſurance of immortality thro Chriſt, The ſame evangelical Spirit 
is called in one paſſage the Spirit of Grace: i. e. the Spirit of the 
| goſpel of grace. For as grace and truth came by the goſpel, the 

5 Spirit of the goſpel is therefore ſtyled both the Spirit of grace, and 

1 the Spirit of truth. To this Spirit of goſpel-grace, wicked men 

5 are ſaid to do deſpite, when they act in oppolition to their own knows 

ledge and perſuaſion that the goſpel is divine. In like manner | 

| Ananias ed to the evangelical Spirit, when, contrary to his con- N 

5 viction of the divinity of the goſpel, he thought to practiſe a fraud 

| upon the apoſtles and the church. My, ſays St. Peter, hath Satan 
filled thine heart to lye to the holy Spirit ? i. e. Why have you ſuf- 
fered the evi Spirit, which oppoſes the goſpel, to fill your heart, 

and cauſe you to lye in contempt of the holy Spirit? The Spirit of 
the goſpel is a holy Spirit, and the Spirit which oppoſes it is an 
evil one. And this ev Spirit is perſonified under the name of 
Satan, becauſe it is an enemy to truth and righteouſneſs. For we 
cannot allow that Satan here is the fallen angel himſelf, occupying 
the heart of Ananias, or j//ng it entirely ſo as to keep out the perſon 
of a better Spirit, and prompt Ananaas to affront him by a lye, becauſe 
that would make St. Peter's queſtion appear ſomewhat unreaſon- 
able. Why hath Satan filled thine heart? It was not in the power 
of Ananias to aſſign the motives of the fallen angel. But, why have 
you entertained a wicked Spirit of oppoſition to the holy Spirit of 
the goſpel : a Spirit which your own heart ſuggeſts to you proceeds 
from God? You have zer therefore /yed unto men, to us apoſtles, 

or the ſociety of chriſtians preſent, hut unto God himſelf, whoſe — 

preſence and concurrence with the goſpel you have preſumed to 

ſet at nought by your impious deceit. Once, moreover, in the 3 

new teſtament, this evangelical Spirit is called (tho' no where with | 
greater propriety it is called by any other epithet) the eternal Spirit. 
It is in the epiſtle to the Hebrews : where the author appears very 
clearly to oppoſe that Spirit of obedience by which Chriſt offered 
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himſelf, to the temporary and mortal nature of Judaical rites and ce. 
remonies. Theſe, ſays he, in the next chapter, he raketh away, 


that he may eſtabliſb what is infinitely better, a ſubſtantial obegrence. 


In burnt-offerings and ſacrifice for fin thou haſt had no pleaſure. Then ſaid 
7 (the Meſſiah) Lo, I come to do thy will, ob God. And here the author 
argues to illuſtrate the eternity or perpetuity of a Spirit of obedrence, 
compared with the temporary duration of external rites. He ſpeaks 
of gifts and ſacrifices, meats, drinks, waſhings, and carnal ordinances, 
which, ſays he, were impoſed until the time of reformation ; and his 
argument runs, that if there could be any purifying or profitable 
tendency in the blood of bulls and goats, and the like, how much 
more will ſuch tendency appear in the She (or obedience unto 
death) of Chriſt, who tbr the eternal, perpetual Spirit of obedience, 
offered himſelf without ſpot to God] For obedience is better than ſa- 
crifice, and of more ancient obligation. And that evangelical Spi- 
rit of obedience, by which Chriſt offered himſelf without ſpot to 
God, was and is eternal and everlaſting. It is alſo a Spirit of 40/7- 
neſs, or the holy Spirit. All virtue, purity, goodneſs, piety, charity, 
and mercy compoſe its ſecret nature. The fruit of the Spirit is in 
all goodneſs, and righteouſneſs, and truth. Or, as it is elſewhere 
more copioufly delineated, The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, long-ſuffering, gentleneſs, goodneſs, fidelity, meekneſs, tempe- 
rence. Againſt ſuch there is no law. And as there is no law in any 
civilized nation to puniſh ſuch qualities as theſe, ſo there is no 
wickedneſs upon earth fo great as a defamation of them. A cir- 
cumſtance, which will account more clearly (I believe) than any 
other conſideration, for the ſevere denunciation of our Saviour againſt 
the man who ſhall blaſpheme, or defame, the holy Spirit. Had 
Jeſus in that place meant either the power or the perſon of God, 
it is not poſſible, perhaps, to aſſign a good reaſon why the blaſ- 
phemy ſhould be unpardonable. We are not told in any part of 
ſcripture, that blaſphemy, even againſt God himſelf, ſhall never 

H be 


be forgiven. But it is, eaſy to conceive the reaſon why. blaſphemy 
againſt the holy Spirit of the goſpel is ſaid to be unpardonable : be- 
cauſe it is a crime which argues a mind to be loſt in all moral per- 
dition. The blaſphemer of this Spirit is one who hates and op- 
poſes all righteouſneſs ; defames the very genius of moral excel- 
lence defames the Spirit of virtue and rectitude itſelf; defames 
love, jay, peace, long: fuſtering, gentleneſs, goodneſs, fidelity, meekneſs, 
temperance. This perſon blaſphemes the qualities, on which the 
harmony and happineſs of the creation muſt for ever depend. And 
a rational. being who has thus far perverted the ſentiments of na- 


ture, and: corrupted the faculties of his mind, ſeems, to be totally 


and finally irrecoverable. With equal clearneſs, moreover, this 
explication accounts for two aſſertions of St. Paul: the latter of 


which, by the help of any other comment, will hardly be made 


ſenſe of. No man ſpeaking by the Spirit of God calleth TFeſus ac- 
curſed: And no man can ſay that Jeſus is the Lord but by the holy 
Spirit. No man, it is evident, who ſpeaks from the Spirit of love 
and goodneſs, will condemn Jeſus as an impoſtor. Nor can any man 
fay, or ſubſcribe to it cordially, that Jeſus is conſtituted Lord, who 
is not ſo far inſpired by the evangelical Spirit as to be a lover of 


virtue, and a well-wiſher to its prevalence and exaltation in the 


univerſe. Again, This is the Spirit of power, and of love, and 
of a ſound mind. Of power, i. e. of fortitude : for the motives of 
the goſpel ariſe in power above temptation, in proportion to the 
influence of reaſon. Of /ave, becauſe the goſpel inſpires us with 
the love of God, who, according to its intelligence, fi loved us; 
and with the love of all his creatures of mankind, whoſe welfare 
he has impartially conſulted. Of a ſound mind, in oppoſition to a 
wild enthuſiaſm, or a childiſh ſuperſtition, or that poverty and im- 
becillity of mind which is diſcoverable in an implicit faith grounded 
on the teſtimony of man. 
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Laſt of all, the evangelical Spirit is the Spirit of Adoption, 
lo hereby we cry, Abba, Father. The Spirit of adoption is a Spirit 
of filial confidence in God ; and the joy with which it inſpires is 
called joy in the holy Spirit, We read alſo of praying in the holy 
Spirit which is being animated in our addreſſes to God with thoſe 
filial ſentiments of him, which the Spirit of adoption breathes, as 
becoming children contemplating the indulgence of their Parent. 
The Spirit of adoption inſpires a reliance on the paternal goodneſs 
of God, to be communicated in every good and generous gift, not 
excepting the gift of immortality to his offspring. For it becomes 
not the children of the 'immortal Parent to dread that they ſhall 
periſh in extinction. We have not received the Spirit of bondage 
again to fear, but we have received the Spirit of adoption, or ſon- 
ſhip, whereby we cry, Abba, Father. The evangelical Spirit, ac- 
cordingly, is ſaid to witneſs with our ſpirit that we are the children 
of God. This is a natural truth, deducible from calm contempla- 
tion on the divine faculties of the human mind. Our own ra- 
tional ſpirit ſuggeſts to us, that men are the offspring of God.“ And 
the evangelical Spirit confirms it, and adds its teſtimony to that 
of our ſpirit, that this doctrine is true. No paſſage can be plainer, 
how widely ſoever learned men have wandered from the ſenſe of it. 
The apoſtle goes on, F children, then heirs, heirs of the immor— 
tality of our Parent: heirs of God, and joint heirs with Chriſt : whom 
we are taught to conſider as our rothen, with reſpect to the inhe- 
ritance of a reſurrection to immortality ; and who, on that account, 
is ſtyled the fir/{-begotten from the dead, and the fir/t-born from 
the dead, and the fir/t-born among many brethren. In the firſt pro- 
duction of man, God was his Parent, and in his reſtoration to 
life is his Parent ſtill, The reſurrection is another birth; God who 
raiſes is the Father ; and they that are raiſed are /ons, begotten 
and born from the dead, in the elegant language of the ſcripture. 


Thus we, ſays St. Paul, who have the fir/l-fruits of the evangelical 
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Spirit, are waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our 
body. Of this Spirit then, it is elegantly ſaid, that it belpeth our 
mnfirmities, as it animates us all along in our paſſage thro' a mortal 
life (which is called the valley of the ſhadow of death} with a chear- 
ful and magnanimous hope of a future exiſtence. And as it is a 
Spirit ever pleaſing to God, with which he is deſirous of inſpiring 
us, it is ſaid to make interceſſion for ts, or to recommend us to 
his favour. Concerning this Spirit of adoption, I ſhall only ſub- 
join, that it cauſes us to embrace the whole ſpecies of mankind, 
without exception on the ground of any religious mode of doctrine 
or devotion, as our common brethren, who bear the image of the. 
univerſal Parent, and are all venerable in the character of his off- 
ſpring. This benevolent Spirit, which allies itſelf to the whole 
intelligent family of God, particularly to all good men in every na- 
tion upon earth, is ſaid to make interceſſion for the ſaints, accord- 
ing to the will of God : who approves of ſuch interceſſion. And 
God, ſays the apoſtle, who ſearcheth the hearts, knoweth the mind 
of the Spirit (Þperyua Te Tveuparos) the inclination of the Spirit, 
when it ſo maketh interceſſion. God ſearcheth the hearts of | 
pious men, who, inſpired by the Spirit of adoption, intercede for the N 
ſaints: and he knoweth the benevolent inclination of the Spirit, un- ; 
der the influence of which they pour forth their interceſſory peti- 
tions. If you underſtand the inclination of the Spirit to mean the ? 
inclination of ſome cœleſtial being who intercedes for men, then 
God's ſearching the hearts of men will be no illuſtration of the cer- N 
tainty of his knowledge of the inclination of ſuch celeſtial being. N 
But it is. a plain illuſtration of his knowledge of the inclination of | 
a Spirit in the hearts of men, prompting them to interceſſion. This. 
interceding Spirit of the goſpel cries, Abba, d IIdrep. This re- ö 
- markable repetition of the word Father in two languages, is twice. 1 
uſed by St. Paul, the apoſtle of the Gentiles, who teaches that they N 
and the Jews Save both an acceſs thra Chriſt, by one Spirit (the Spi- 
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rit of adoption) unto the Father, St. Paul borrowed this form of 
expreſſion from our Saviour, who firſt uſed it himſelf. Abba, fo 
called by the Jew, d Hare by the Greek. It plainly means, Fa- 
ther of men in every nation, however diverſified by various forms 
of language. Mr. Pope underſtood the appellation, Our Father, 
in this extenſive latitude, as appears from the beginning of his Uni- 
verſal Prayer. 

Father of all ! in every age, 

In every clime adored. 
And he ſeems to have imitated the invocation in two languages 
(the Abba, d Harep) in the next following lines. 


By ſaint, by ſavage, and by ſage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord. 


From all that has been ſaid, we may warrant this concluſion : 
that the religion which inſpires ſuch ſentiments, ſuch principles, 
and ſuch moral and intellectual powers, as have been repreſented 
from the view we have taken of this point, cannot be othePthan 
divine. By its frurf every tree may be diſcovered, and every doc- 
trine by its Spirit. Chriſt ſaid of the holy Spirit of his religion, 
that it ſhould zZe/tify of bim. It ſhould atteſt the truth and divinity 
of his doctrine. It is one of the three witneſſes, together with the 
Water and the Blood. The Blood is the death of martyrs. The 
Water is the heroic baptiſm of the firſt chriſtians, who made that 
public profeſſion of their faith at the hazard of every thing dear 
to them, with life itſelf : being baptized (as St. Paul exprefles it 
with great energy of language) upon the dead: not for the dead, 


as our tranſlators render it, but pi the dead (dre Tov veupar) 


every new-baptized perſon, with the drawn ſword of perſecution 
before him, adding himſelf to the heaps of the dead. To the 


Mater and the Blood, the Spirit adds its important atteſtation. And 


all three together exhibit one concurring te ſtimony, in proof of 
| the 
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me divine origin of the goſpel. If the authenticity of the much 
controverted verſe, of the three that bear record in heaven, is to be 
doubted on the ground of the want of it in the Greek manuſcripts, 
and the non-citation of it by ancient writers who cite the verſes 
before and after it, tho' we are the leſs concerned on that account 
to furniſh a ſatisfactory ſenſe to it, yet it may be obſerved, that a 
perſpicuous one is not far from hand. The Father in heaven, the 
Mord, or Goſpel from heaven, and the Spirit of the goſpel from 
heaven, join their teſtimonies in one to the truth of the divine 
miſſion of Jeſus. In each of the verſes the Spirit is one of the 
witneſſes. And acdordingly, the Name, or Authority, of the Spirit 
is one of the authorities on which the apoſtles were to baptize 
and diſciple the nations. It was a work of too much importance 
to be undertaken without the beſt and higheſt authorities for it. 
And therefore when Chriſt enjoins them their errand, he thinks 
proper to inform them on what authorities they were to proceed 
in this work of their apoſtleſhip. They were to baptize the na- 
tions, firſt in the ame, or by the authority, of God himſelf, the 
Father, who had given his atteſtation to the goſpel by various in- 
terpoſitions of a power unqueſtionably divine; next in the name, 
or by the authority, of the Son of God, who gave them his com- 
miſſion to make converts; and laſtly in the game, or by the au- 
thority, of the Spirit, which gave its teſtimony to the goſpel, by 
its purity and holineſs, and by the excellency of its produc- 
tions. The Spirit is the internal evidence of Chriſtianity ; an 
evidence which is inſeparable from it; and would remain an 
ample and ſufficient teſtification, altho' there ſhould not be a 
perſon in the world, either to profeſs the goſpel, or to ſuffer 
in its vindication, But yet it is poſſible, that by corrupting 
our religion, we may deprive it of the honour and advantage 
of its original Spirit, Genuine Chriſtianity will always have a 
"WM genuine 
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genuine good Spirit attending it. Corrupt Chriſtianity will be 
accompanied with a corrupt Spirit. And it may be affirmed, 
that the miſconceptions even of this one point to which we have 
been attending, may have given a very material turn to the genius 
of the goſpel. For if, inſtead of inveſtigating the true ſenſe of the 
very numerous paſſages where it ſpeaks of its own Shirit, we loſe 
ſight of the rational and ſimple idea, and call for the aid of I 
know not what dark and metaphyſical ſubtleties about eſſences, 
perſonalities,” quiddities, quantities, and totalities, to guide us in 
our interpretations, in what mazes and perplexities may we not 
be involved! what doctrines, never thought of by the writers of 


the new teſtament, may be grounded on their authority! and what 


an enormous body of unſcriptural and falſe theology may become 
incorporated with the true goſpel- code: deſtroying its ſimplicity, 
its reaſonableneſs, and conformity to the found judgement of man- 
kind ! Shall we not in proportion loſe the witneſs of the Spirit in 
its favour? For the Spirit of a religion which abounds with ob- 
ſcurity and myſtery, unintelligible and impoſſible propoſitions, gnuil 
differ very much from the Spirit of a plain, fimple, and conſiſtent 
form of doctrine, ſuch as the goſpel of Jeſus reveals to us. The 
one will be the Spirit 204:ch zs of God. But the other, I fear, will 
partake too much of the Spirit of the world, the Spirit of impoſ- 
ture, intereſt, and policy; and will hardly fail to manifeſt that 
Spirit in its meaſures to advance and ſupport itſelf in the human 


ſociety. 


Now, may we not deduce the excellence of the chriſtian re- 
ligion from the nature of its Spirit ? And may we not perceive a 
ſtriking mark of its truth in its ingenuous reference to that Spirit 
as a proof of its divine original? By this the goſpel is willing to 
be tried. It requires us not to be implicit in our faith, nor to 
believe every Spirit, but to try the Spirits whether they are of God. 

| It 
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It preſents us alſo with the infallible criteria. The wiſdom which is 
earthly, ſenſual, diabolical, deſcendeth not from above. But the wiſdom 
which is from above, is firſt pure, then peaceable, gentle, eaſy to be in- 
treated, full of mercy and good fruits, without partiality, and without 
hypocriſy. The former of thefe has certainly operated in the church 
of Chriſt, to the opprobrium of the chriſtian name. But let not 
the bloody and revengeful diſpoſition of the eceleſiaſtics of former 
ages be attributed to the genius of the goſpel; nor let the wars, 
the maſſacres, and depopulations of Chriſtendom be.charged upon 
the trueſt philanthropiſt that ever adorned humanify. Chriſtians 
at the firſt conducted themſelves agreeably to the innocence and 
goodneſs of their faith. Nor till their faith was corrupted, did 
they fall from the integrity of their manners. As ſoon as their 
ſimple and amiable form of doctrine was explained away, and con- 
cealed in clouds of myſtery and legendary fable, the Spirit of the 
goſpel was loſt to the churches ; and Chriſtians became actuated by 
the Spirit of corrupt Chriſtianity. The outrages they committed, 
and the confuſion and miſery they created in the world, were not 
produced by the Spirit of the goſpel, but by the Spirit of myſtery 
and legendary fable. It is as romantic to expect, that Chriſtians, 
informed by a corrupted faith, ſhould exhibit the true genius of 
Chriſtianity, as that the Spirit of adoption and the Spirit of Bondage 
ſhould ſhew themſelves in the ſame behaviour, or that the Spirit 
of fear and the Spirit of fortitude ſhould make men equally cou- 
rageous. A ſcheme of doctrine which abounds with abſtruſe and 
inexplicable propoſitions, cannot poſſibly have the ſame friendly 
operation in human ſociety as a luminous, perſpicuous, and intel- 
ligible code, which approves itſelf to common ſenſe and ſanity of 
judgment. But here I muſt corre& myſelf, if a recent paradoxical 
doctrine is to be credited, that Myſteries promote Philanthropy. Let 
us enter into the queſtion. Let us take ſome propoſition of the 
new teſtament concerning the Spirit. God hath ſent forth the Spirit 
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of adoption into our hearts, crying Abba, Father. This is plain. 
ſimple, and intelligible. And it is a truth which undoubtedly is 
calculated above all things to inſpire us with the ſublimeſt and 
pureſt affection for the human race. No doctrine can tend more 
to conciliate the minds of men in eſteem for one another, and to 
promote univerſal peace, equity, moderation, forbearance, mild- 
neſs, generoſity, and compaſſion. But let us try if by the help of 
ſcholaſtic jargon we cannot refine this ſimple propoſition, and work 
it up into a myſtery. And when it is ſufficiently metamorphoſed 
in that new ſhape, let us examine its effect upon Philanthropy. 
God ſent forth the Spirit of adoption into the world. But this 
Spirit was the very God who ſent it. For God both ſent the Spirit, 
and was the Spirit which he ſent. And yet he did not ſend him- 
ſelf, but the Spirit. Their individual ſameneſs does not deſtroy 
the reality of the miſſion of the one by the other; nor does the 
reality of ſuch miſflion make them numerically two. This, you 
will ſay, is myſtery. And will this jargon promote Philanthropy ? 
Or is it not rather the former plain, evangelical propoſition to 
which the honour of promoting Philanthropy is due? I know you 
will tell me, that ſuch palpable contradictions, with the ſolemn 
air of a ſcriptural doctrine, on which they pretend to be founded, 


are ſufficient to ſet the world in flames. For the natural operation 


of myſtery will appear in wrath, contention, and fiery debate, with 
furious and unpeaceable attempts to ſupply the infirmities of its 
cauſe by the help of a compulſive juriſdiction. In ſhort, it can- 
not expect to be promoted without a violation of the ſocial bond, 
by laws not founded in the principles of law. 


There is one very material conſequence from the diſquiſition we 
have been making, which ought not to be concealed. It is indeed 
unavoidable to remark, that the light which has been thrown on 
the paſſages concerning che Spirit, accounts very ſufficiently for 
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the want of any one command or precedent in the ſacred ſeriptures, 
for any act of homage or adoration to a ſeparate divine being unde: 
this denomination, and for the want of one ſingle mention of any 
ſuch being among the inhabitants of the ecleſtial ſtate. Cireum- 
ſtances theſe, which have contributed not a little to the perplexity 
and aſtoniſhment of many pious Chriſtians who have followed the 
ſyſtematical theology, and which might well have raiſed in them 
a ſuſpicion, that the mode of interpretation, on which that theo- 
logy is founded, might poſſibly be erroneous. - They were not cul- 
pable, however, for adhering to that mode, till they were fur- 
niſhed with another which might give ample content, and be 
liable to no exception. And as none of the ſchemes commonly 
deemed hæretical could with juſtice carry their pretenſions to ſo 
great a height, the reputed orthodox were juſtified in their ſteadi- 
neſs, ſo long as they ſupported it with chriſtian moderation and 
forbearance. It is high time, notwithſtanding, to diſcard from 
divinity, and particularly from forms of worſhip, the abſtruſe lan- 
guage of metaphyſic and the ſchools : which we may be perfectly 
aſſured can never faithfully convey the meaning of any doctrine in 
the word of God. It is the duty of the churches to encourage 
every liberal diſquiſition into the ſenſe of ſcripture, and to re-exa- 
mine their public formularies: which, having been fabricated in 
times leſs luminous than the preſent, may poſſibly be unequal to 
the deference which has been paid them by ſo long an acqui- 
eſcence. If ſome of our invocations and doxologies are ſo excep- 
tionable in point of phraſeology, that they are liable to be miſtaken 
as idolatrous by a. prejudiced or ſuperficial obſerver, particularly by 
a Jew or a Muſſulman unaccuſtomed to ſuch language, and poſſeſ- 
ſed with the greateſt horror of the leaſt ſhadow of a depredation on 
the divine Unity, it behoves us to confider whether it is a ſufficient 
juſtification of ourſelves, that our devotions are all addreſſed as to 
the One God only. So. far as the Spirit which proceeds from God. 
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is concerned in them, it ought to be confidered under the notion of 
the ſupreme Divinity having manifeſted himſelf in or by that Spi- 
rit of holineſs to the world : a repreſentation, which is not unſcrip- 
tural, and againſt which the ſobereſt reaſon will poſſibly not mili- 
tate. We adore God in Nature, in every mode of his agency 
and operation, in whatſoever he has choſen to diſplay the qualities 
of his inviſible and incomprehenſible Mind. And in like manner 
we may adore him in the Spirit of holineſs, that ſecret Principle 
of agency, which operates either mechanically or morally, and ma- 
nifeſts itſelf by its productions to originate in God. But whether 
we can vindicate ourſelves or not, to the content of all, in the 
aſe of every part of our forms, yet certainly a regard ought to be 
had to the effect which their unſatisfactory, ſcholaſtic phraſes and 
definitions may have, in giving to our own people obſcure and 
unamiable views of their religion, and confirming in their preju- 
dices againſt it the Jew, the Mahometan, and the Deiſt: from 
whom the moſt we can expect is, that they will judge us with 
rigid juſtice ; not that they will make one favourable allowanos for 
our deficiencies, on account of any adventitious difficulties, real 
or ſuppoſed, ariſing from the delicacy of the times. 


Upon the whole then, it is the duty of the chriſtian miniſtry in 
every church, to hold forth to the world a genuine repreſenta- 
tion of the goſpel, and to preſerve it pure from any taint or cor- 
ruption. And it is incumbent on them, by the weight of the 
moſt tremendous obligations, to be diligent in their enquiries, 
and ingenuous in communicating their diſcoveries, for the com- 
mon illumination. An accidental interference with the doctrine 
of a formulary (which perhaps may contradi& 27, in its dif- 
ferent parts) is no warrantable cauſe for their ſuppreſſion of a 
truth. They owe no ſuch deference to human authority. Nor 
can the "Ron of any Proteſtant church fulfil their obligations to 
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that church, unleſs they oppoſe every unſcriptural tenet, whether 
it has the ſanction of the formulary or not. The Proteſtant churches 
lay no claim to infallibility ; and therefore cannot mean by their 
formularies to decide in all matters of controverſy, either for the 
preſent or future ages. If to diſclaim infallibility, and then to 
decide, has the air of inconſiſtency, it is high time to amend and 
be more uniform. In the mean while, it behoves the Proteſtant 
miniſtry to fulfil their obligations to the beſt of their ability. And 
if, in particular caſes, they muſt either make free with an article, 
or diſguiſe the ſenſe of the holy ſcripture, an honeſt man will not 
long heſitate which of the two ſhould be ſacrificed. Had the 
clergy of the Church of England invariably idolized the authority 
of her articles, and been deterred by their deciſion from inveſti- 
gating the ſenſe of ſcripture in every inſtance where they found 
them to militate, all the great and reſpectable names of her moft 
illuſtrious divines would have been wanting to procure her the 
reverence of all Europe ; the ever-living volumes of Barrow, Bull, 
South, Lloyd, Clarke, Butler, and the two Sherlocks, would 
have been loſt to the world; and many of the preſent ornaments. 
of the Bench Eccleſiaſtical (whom I need not name) muſt have 
laid down their pens, and forfeited their immortality. Yet if, 
in imitation of thoſe illuftrious perſons, any clergyman undertakes 
to examine by common ſenſe, or explain by juſt criticiſm, the divi- 
nity of the new teſtament, he is accuſed of the high crime of 
preaching down the articles. If, from the dread of ſuch a charge, 
he declines that labour, and contents himſelf with inculcating the 
ſocial virtues, from the ſame quarter inſtantly proceeds a cry, that. 
he is a dry moraliſt, and a Heathen philoſopher. To what end 
then ſhould we be manacled any longer with a chain of almoſt 
forty links, unleſs it be for the ſake of accommodating our 
defamers, and furniſhing them with futile accuſations perni- 
cious to our utility? Yet this notwithſtanding, it would be the 
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height of abſurdity (not to ſay of impiety alſo) if we ſhould pay 
more regard to our articles than to the ſcripture, when the 
articles themſelves declare their deciſions to be without autho- 
rity, if not ſupported by the word of God ; and when the 
Church requires of us a ſacred vow, at our firſt admiſſion to her 
miniſtry, that we will purſue all ſtudies which tend to im- 
prove us in the knowledge of the ſcriptures; that from them 
we will inſtru the flock of Chriſt; will drive away all er- 
roneous doctrines contrary to them; and teach nothing but what 
we fhall be perſuaded may be concluded and demonſtrated by 
them. Let thoſe who charge us with departing from our ar- 
ticles, bring proof that the Church intended by them to pre- 
clude all farther enquiries after the ſixteenth century till the 
found of the laſt trumpet; and then it will be time enough to 
conſider, whether they are to be ſtudied as the teſt of ſcripture, 

or ſcripture as the teſt of them. Let us go on then, as the Church 
and Common ſenſe require us, in our diſquiſitions into the mean- 
ing of the ſcripture, and take the formulary for a direction, ſo 
far as it may direct us right; treating it with the reſpect which 
is due to every comment of pious and ſtudious men, who made. 
the moſt of the light which their times afforded them, or as 
a Guide of antiquity, ſince the erection of which the roads have 


been conſiderably altered. 


But there are other conſiderations which require our moſt ſerious. 
regard. We are accountable to a Monarch, who can fave or de- 
ſtroy us; who commands the elements, and gives law to the pow-- 
ers of univerſal nature. Who ſhall dare to diſobey him ; or, having 
received a command to declare his truths, ſhall decline the errand,. 
in ſubmiſſion to any human interdiction ! We have a Lord, who 
deſerves from us the beſt ſervices we can render for the honour of 
his goſpel ; and who will expect us to follow him in a brave and: 
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diſintereſted purſuit of truth and virtue. All things are conſpiring, 
under the divine adminiſtration, to bring on a moſt grand and de- 
fireable flue. And it becomes every ſervant of God and his Meſ- 
fiah to look forward beyond the age in which he lives, and do ſome 
work for poſterity. That remote poſterity I mean, which thall 
behold the great machine of providence wound up and compleat- 


ad: when he, to whom the kingdoms of the earth belong by 


the purchaſe of his blood, ſhall take poſſeſſion of them, and cauſe 
righteouſneſs to dwell in them for ever. Then will the wiſe and 
excellent of every former period, who in their ſeveral ages con- 
tributed their portion to the final reſult (being reſtored to exiſtence 
by the moſt benignant power) take their turn in far happier ch- 
mates, and ſhare the approbation of the king of kings. Theſe are 
the proſpects which ſhould diſengage a Chriſtian from the ſtudy 
of the arts of ſhining and accumulating in this world : and, 
fixing his attention upon truth and virtue, in obedience to one 
who is able. to reward him, make him happy even here, in the 
poſſeſſion of the favour of Chrift, and the love of God, and the 
participation of that Spirit of holineſs, which animates with joy and 
conſolation, and inſpires with all fortitude and wiſdom. May that 
Spirit be glorified by a reception throughout the world, and the 
| goſpel which it atteſts be cordially and gratefully accepted! May 
the great Fountain of bleſſedneſs, the paternal Source of nature, be 
adored with ſupreme devotion! And may Jeſus, the reſtorer of a 
world in ruins, be celebrated with the ſublime praiſes due to his 
benevolence, and extolled and worſhipped with the ſuperlative ho- 
nours of his n * ! 
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The former part being deſigned to vindicate the general courſe of 
Divine Providence, the latter to throw an important light on 
the Chriſtian Revelation; and the whole to form a complete 


Eſtimate of the Nature and Life of Man. 
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